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At present 


2 decidedly a slip-shod appearance. 
t ¢ ’ 
After the Dawn. Sshe was engaged in reading a highly-wrought 


BY LAURA J. ARTER. é 

The cottage was a plain one, of a subdued § 
brown color, with a little portico out in front, 
that was covered with honeysuckles, anda large 5 
yard, with a row of thrifty cedars on either 
side of the walk, and a soft fringe of blue) 
grass laid thickly over it. It looked as if it‘ 
might be a place to rest both body and soul—a 
true home in every sense of the word; yet the 5 
interior wore an air of discomfort and untidi- < 
ness almost painful to the beholder. The 
parlor was a scene of confusion—books on the < 


foor, dust on the mantel-piece and other > 


furniture; the centre table presented the‘ 
appearance of a badly arranged curiosity - 
thop; chairs seemed to have walked around ‘ 
in a vague, wandering way over the room; in 


fact, there was no order at all, though a neat > 


woman’s hand might have rendered it quite a 
pretty little room in a very short while. 
Seated in a rocking chair near the window, 


2 quite flattering to the author. 


novel, over which she laughed and cried 
by turns, in a manner that would have been 
A faint voice 
from the next room called to her. 

‘‘ Abbie, my love, I really wish you would 
superintend Bridget in the kitchen this morn- 
ing; my head aches so badly, I do not feel 


‘able to stand up a moment longer, and there 


is more work on hands than usual to-day. 
Bridget will not have your papa’s dinner 


>ready for him in time, and you know how 


much he dislikes to be kept waiting.” 

‘“‘Oh, mamma! how could you interrupt me 
at such an affecting place; just as if I should 
know what to do to assist Bridget? I dare say 
she can get along well enough if she tries, and 


° I should only be in the way.” 


Petulantly brushing away three or four ac- 
tual tears that had been called forth from 


esympathy with the distressed heroine, Abbie 


went on with her reading again, feeling angry 








sta young girl, scarcely eighteen years old, <that her mamma should expect her to perform 
and, but for the careless, untidy appearance any of the menial offices about the house. 
of her dress, one would have pronounced her <¢ Presently her mother called in again— 
more than ordinarily pretty. Her eyes were) ‘Abbie, child, wont you please come bathe 
full and large, and of a bright black hue; her ¢ my head with cold water? I am feverish, and 
face was almost oval in shape ; her complexion 2 it will do me good to feel your hands soothing 
quite dark, but very clear; her cheeks andSme again. It is so strange and sweet to have 
lips of the deepest crimson; and over her ¢ my little daughter with me once more.’ 
dimpled shoulders hung a mass of glossy > The fascinating novel was thrown down sul- 
curls. On the whole, she was a pretty, in-¢ lenly on the floor, and Abbie in no very gentle 
tellectual brunette; but in this case, as in? mood went into her mother’s room. The sight 
many others, the picture, though a fair one ofS of the pale, patient face, in the midst of the 
itself, was more than half spoiled by the un-¢ pillows, sent a slight twinge of pity through 
tightly frame surrounding it. Sher heart; and in a gentler manner she bathed 
Her clothes were thrown on carelessly, and ‘the hot brow till the pain was half assuaged. 
Without any regard to neatness or taste ; and? ‘That will do, darling. How kind you are 
the pretty little foot, peeping out from the}to me; the pain flies before the soft touch of 
folds of her soiled morning wrapper, had? your fingers.” The eyes of the speaker were 
} (263) 
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moistened with happy tears. ‘‘You can go 
now; I must not selfishly keep you in this 
close room, when the morning is so beautiful.” 

Abbie’s better nature suggested that she 
should remain till her mamma was soothed 
into a quiet slumber; but the thought of the 
book in the parlor overcame all scruples, so, 
stooping down and lightly kissing the white 
face, she glided out of the room, and was soon 
absorbed in ferreting out the mysterious fate 
of her heroine. - 

It was dinner time before she was disturbed 
again, then the sound of her father’s footsteps 
in the hall, brought her to her feet, and in a 
moment she was at the door to meet him, and 
had wound her plump arms around his neck. 

* Well, little daughter, what have you been 
doing all day? Something to please papa or 
mamma, I'll warrant. It is nice to have our 
pet at home again.”” The proud father patted 
the curly head fondly, not noticing the blush 
of shame that spread itself over the pretty 
face. 

“Something to please papa or mamma!” 
Abbie thought of the half.finished novel; the 
untidy rooms and her wearied mother, with 
something like regret, but she consoled herself 
by thinking that they ought not to expect her 
to do such work as Bridget did. 

There was almost a frown on her father’s 
face when he first glanced at the parlor. 

«Why, what is the matter, Abbie, that things 
are in such confusion ?”’ 

**Mamma isn’t well!” 

‘Ah! you have been playing nurse, have 
you, little puss, and haven't had time to 
straighten things. That is right, my child; 
your mother is very delicate, and needs your 
first attention. 
of her being lonely, when our little daughter 
is here to comfort her.” 

Abbie felt like crying at the unintentional 
rebuke; and would have confessed her want 


M 


I can leave her without fear . 
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though not really ill, was not yet well enough 
to leave her room. During this time Abbie’s 
parents were gradually 
aware of her utter uselessness and selfishness 
She had come to rebellion with 
‘to doing any of the housework—she did not 
intend to soil her hands or degrade her mind 
Besides that, she 


and painfully made 


open regard 


in such a manner, she said. 


must cultivate her talents; she had no tim 
for ordinary things. 

About this time, a poem of the most exciting 
style—full of broken hearts, intermingled wit) 
‘a wail for a congenial spirit—made its appear. 
ance in the village ** Morning 
Star,’’ over the signature of Mignonette & 
Clair. The community was not long kept in ig. 
norance of the real name of the authoress how- 
ever, and Abbie Willard’s friends were duly as- 
tonished, to find in her a ‘star poetesss,” as 
the editor, in a compliment a quarter of a 
column in length, denominated her. After 
that time, Abbie closeted in her room 
daily, foolishly wasting the time she should 
have employed in assisting her mother, spend- 
Her own 


paper—the 


was 


ing it in writing sentimental poems. 


room was ascene of continual disorder, say: 


fe when her mother kindly arranged it for her. 


» Her parents, proud of her newly developed 


talents, suffered themselves to be blinded to 
»her many faults ; 
shad much that was good in it, was in a fair 
way to ruin. 

, Abbie was almost petrified with pleasure 


Ms . 
cone morning, to discover a poem as excruci 


and so the soul that really 


Gating as her own, addressed to Mignonette St 
Clair, by Adolphus de Percival. Such a pretty 
yname she thought; so aristocratic, and more 
¢than likely his own. 

> After this, the Morning Star became the 
Sweekly receptacle of pathetic poems, entitled, 
“Think of Me;” “I Love Thee,” &c., all 
‘written by the young poet and poetess, who 
chad so lately flung their dazzling lights in the 


of merit, but her mamma, who heard the last 5 eyes of the literary world. 


sentence, spoke— 
«Yes, James, she has soothed me so much 


that the headache has almost vanished. How 
thankful we ought to be that our darling’s 
days at school are at last over.” 


A summons to dinner, here interrupted the ¢ 


conversation, and Abbie was truly thankful 
for it. 
«« What shall I bring you to eat, mamma?” 
‘Nothing, Abbie—I do not feel like eating. 
Don’t think anything about me, but make papa 
comfortable.” 


> brain. 
) 


her inspired pen at any cost! 


2 Ambitious dreams began to haunt Abbie’ 


) 
She would gain such a reputation as a 


poetess, that the best journals of the country 
should be only too glad to secure the efforts of 
Then the 
miracles she would perform in acts of charity: 
the distressed families she would relieve; the 
long tour she would take to countries beautiful 
enough to arouse all the poetical fire of ber 
brain, And the world should know her as the 
beautiful and talented Miss Abbie Willard, 
authoress of the soul-stirring volume of poems 


So a week wore away, and Mrs. Willard, Just launched on the pleasant ocean of criticism. 
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AFTER THE 


Poor little Abbie! her foolish young head was 
full of nothing but these lightest of light air- 
castles—no time for agsisting her mother; no 
time for amusing her papa of evenings by 
singing to him, as he wished her to do; no 
time for making herself and her surround- 
ings look neat and cheerful—nothing could be 
thought of but her beloved pen. 

A private letter from Adolphus de Percival, 
(who had obtained her address from the editor 
of the Star,) full of sentimental nothings, 
slightly changed the current of her fancies. 
What a flutter of delight she experienced, as 
she broke open the daintily perfumed envelop, 
and cast her eyes, for the first time, over the 
lelicate chirography of Adolphus de Percival 
It was such a lofty letter too—so unlike the 
matter-of-fact letters she usually received; no 
vulgar allusions to ordinary things; nothing 
but the most touching sentences about the 
fragrant flowers, running brooks, birds, moon- 
light and starlight; all gracefully intermingled 
with a tone of the deepest admiration for her 
genius, 

Abbie read it over again and again. She 
longed in her exuliation to read it to her 
mother, but with a self-denial worthy a better 
cause, she determined that Adolphus de Perci- 
val's soul-thoughts, should not be exposed to 
the vulgar and curious gaze; in her own heart 
would she loék up his sweet words, there t« 
keep them forever! Then followed a sleepless 
night, devoted to answering the precious mis- 
sive, in which she poured out such a wail for 
sympathy, that the uninitiated would have 
supposed her the worst abused girl in existence, 
and which no doubt completely subdued the 
tender hearted Adolphus. And no doubt, at 
that moment, little Abbie imagined all her 
fancied misery a living reality. 

The answer came even sooner than she had 
hoped for. “It was a perfect shadow of her 
own, a wail of despair, a wild yearning for 
one sweet friend to comfort and soothe him 
‘Would she not be that dear friend to him? 
Would she not turn to him from the cruel- 
hearted world? Ah! yes, if he had read the 
soul of the noble and talented Mignonette 
rightly, she would relieve his aching heart by 
permitting him to be her confidant. Together 
they would scorn the rude ways of life, to- 
gether they would seek for happiness, to- 
gether they would bind up their bruised souls, 
and together they would die !”’ 

Abbie cried over this truly heart-melting 
thing for fully a half day, and would not eat 
her dinner. What cared she for eating, she 
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indignantly demanded; when a noble soul was 
being swallowed up in the ocean of human 


misery? Hers should be the task of com- 


forter—she would grant Adolphus’s request 
before food passed her lips—and she did. 

A correspondence two months in length fol- 
lowed this, and the Star continued to be made 
brighter by the combined efforts of our he- 
roine and her languishing lover. 

It was June now—that month that nature 
has placed as the fairest jewel in the crown of 
the year. A tedious illness confined poor Mrs. 
Willard to her room. There was little comfort 
to be expected from Abbie. She was com- 
pletely absorbed in developing her genius 
When she could find no excuse to prevent he: 
from soothing her mother’s pain, she always 
did it with such an ill grace, that the poo: 
invalid had a thousand times rather it had not 
been done at all; and often when Abbie hac 
flung herself spitefully out of the room, when re- 
quested by her father to perform some light 
duty, Mrs. Willard would ery silently, till he: 
pillow was wet with tears, and her head ached 
and throbbed worse than before. Yet no com 
plaint came from the thin, white lips; she never 
forgot for a moment, that it was her darling 
child. 

A letter from Adolphus threw her into an 
unenviable state of mind. It announced that 
the next morning he would have the honor of 
What should 
she do? Her mother was sick: the whok 


visiting her in her own home. 


house a scene of confusion, and Bridget no 
at all inclined to make any extra exertions. Sh« 
had enough practical common sense left t 
know, that even the etherial Adolphus de Per- 
cival could not help noticing the untidiness of 
her home, so she must go to work herself, and 
put things in order. Accordingly, rooms were 
swept, dusted, and the furniture arranged with 
care and taste, and finally everything was 
finished but the parlor. Gathering up the 
broom with frantie haste, the furniture and 
room were soon enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
and Abbie, with her face hot and flushed, 
her hair in tangled curls around her head, 
after opening the doors and windows to let in 
the air, went into the kitchen after a bucket of 
hot soap-suds, and was soon down on her 
knees in the hall cleaning off the dirty oil 
cloth. 

In the very midst of it, a knock at the doo: 
caused her to look up, and there, face to face 
with her, stood a gentleman dressed in the 
height of fashion, with a great display of 
jewelry and a strong perfume of musk. Abbie’s 
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heart told her it must be Adolphus, and blush- 
ing with shame and mortification, till her face 
was warmer and more flushed than ever, she 
asked him into the parlor. He inquired for 
Abbie Willard, and being informed she 

| before him, he introduced himself, and 
the conversation seemed fated to end. 
Abbie 
cuses about the appearance of the room and 
whilst the elegant Adolphus, pitying 


her confusion, made several attempts at com- 


stammered forth some incoherent ex- 
herself 


plimenting her industry; but it was not in the 
programme he had arranged, and he miserably 
failed. Abbie was ashamed of herself and of 
her How poverty stricken they 
appear to Mr, de Percival. He was 
she felt sure of that from his dress, 


plain home. 
mueat 
wealthy 
and she could see he felt ill at ease—of course 
he could not feel otherwise, to be 80 much out 
of his sphere. 
How she would have loved to burst right out 
to think she, Mignonette St. Clair, 
| have been caught in such a plight, and 
The 
view was a short one—both, at the unex- 
ed turn of events, had forgotten all their 


Adolphus de Percival of all others! 
inter 
nec 
sentiment, and were as common place as the 

st ordinary people, 
Mr. de Percival was disappointed—from an 
quent compliment the editor of the Star had 

i to Abbie, in which he referred in a rather 
manner to her worth and wealth, 
iphus had been led that 
gnonette St. Clair, he should find beauty, 


lefinite 


to believe in 


and wealth combined. But, ‘‘a change 


e o'er the spirit of his dream.” 


try, 
He was on 
way to visit an uncle, he said; and al- 
though Abbie knew he was in the village till 
the next evening, he did not call again. 

Here then was an end to all her romantic 
Adolphus could never lower his lofty 
ind to her level in life; he would never visit 


her again, since he had found her engaged in 


lreams. 


h degrading toil. In vain the most pathetic 


nes were addressed to the lamented poet ; 
re was no response. The muse of the fas- 
s Adolphus had evidently been frightened 
at sight of the unlucky poetess with 
of suds, and had never 


\dolphus was effectually silenced. 


tid 
WAY 
» bucket returned. 
Abbie sat up late of nights, writing poems 
to be published after her death: (she had re- 
solved since she could not dive for Mr. de Per- 
val, she would die for him;) slept little, ate 
She was in a 
fair way to make herself ill, when one morn- 
ing Bridget disturbed her as she was writing 2 


, and exercised least of all. 
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remembered her to 
described to him 


“An Ode to the Moan,’ with the information 
that there was a gentleman in the parlor wh 
wished to see her. She gave a careless glance 
at the neat card Bridget placed in her hand 
* John The 
one, and not at all poetical, 
? he could never understand her 


Leonard.” name was a strange 
Why had he come 
to disturb her 
—her spirit mate had flown. 

She rose languidly to go down stairs. Brid 
get asked, in if intended 
going down in that plight. She had 
soiled white wrapper that was defaced here 
and there with a blot of ink; her fingers were 
dark with the same fluid; her hair tangled, 
and her small slippers were down at the heels, 


astonishment, she 


on a 


and revealed a pair of dirty hose. 

‘It makes but little difference, Bridget; my 
days on earth are numbered, and I care not 
how I look during short sojourn here.’ 


Down into the parlor she accordingly went, 


my 


with her pretty mouth drawn down into a woe 
begone expression, and her half finished ods 
in her hand. 

The gentleman rose as she entered, and as 
he advanced to meet her, she saw that although 
he was not handsome, there was an air of 
good breeding and refinement about him, that 
revealed the character of a true gentleman 
As she felt his polite 


upon her, she was half sorry she had not fol 


yet criticising gaze bent 


lowed Bridget’s suggestion and changed he: 
dress, 

He had 
Rachel Willard, of Boston, requesting her | 


a letter for her from her cousin, 


come and spend the next three or four months 
with her. Abbie 
parents to consent, 
dying of a broken heart 
on Mr. Leonard staying for dinner; an honor 


in her eagerness to get her 


forgot her resolution « 


| 
; 
7 


She even insisted 
he was compelled to decline for want of time 
Her parents willingly consented to her cousin's 
plan, and in a short while she had penned a 
reply, which Mr. Le« Ir 
her haste she dropped her unfinished ode, and 


nard was to deliver. 


as Mr. Leonard picked it up and handed it ¢ 
her, she felt almost rebuked to think she had 
for one moment, forgotten her great bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. Leonard was half pained, half amused 
with her. pretty, 
neat, sensible little girl; 


He had expected to see a 
such as Rachel had 
be, and as she had been 
But this sentimental love- 
lorn girl, fairly luxuriating in her want of 
taste and neatness, whose inky fingers and 
freshly written poem had forced themselves 
unwelcomely on his sight, surprised and almost 
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shocked him. He tried to think as kindly of 
her as he could, however; trusting that once 
she was placed under the beneficial influence 
of her cousin, she would become changed for 
the better. 

Her preparations were finished in two or 
three weeks, and after half a day’s journey on 
the cars, she was met at the depot by her 
uncle, and was soon in his carriage, on the 
way to his residence, which was in the suburbs 
of the city. It was a beautiful place; wealth 
and taste had been combined in making it an 
elegant home, and as Abbie and her uncle went 
up the shell walk, that was bordered on either 
side with the costliest, most fragrant flowers, 
she gave vent to her admiration and pleasure 
in a thousand artless ways. 

She was welcomed warmly by Rachel and 
her Aunt Mary, and to her surprise, afte 
their greetings we ver, Mr. Leonard came 
forward and gave her a cordial shake of the 
hand. She learned afterwards that he was a 
ward of her uncle's, a young lawyer, and that 
he lived in the famil) 

Two months afterwards, she wrote in he 
journal :- 

‘Sepremper 12th. How I look back over 
the past years of my life, and thank God that 
I was not allowed to go on in my blind folly. 
There is so much that 1 can do to make others 
happy, if I will only try; so much that will 
lighten the hearts of those I love. What a 
selfish life mine was till | came here, and how 
much | thank Cousin Rachel and John Leonard, 
for pointing out to me the true path of happ 
ness, and guiding my wayward feet into it ere 
it was forever too late. 

‘“T recollect so well, how the second morn 
ing after my arrival, as I sat writing a poem 
for the Star, Cousin Rachel in her neat morn 
ng dress, with her brown hair taken back in 
smooth, shiny folds from her white brow, 
came into my beautiful room, and gathering 
up pen and paper, laughingly carried them off 
ahd locked them up in her desk, saying they 
should remain there till the roses had come 
back to my cheeks and the light to my eyes; 
in fact, until 1 had ceased my nonsensical talk 
of dying of a broken heart, I remember how, 
in my blind self-importance, I thought she 
could never appreciate the delicate and refined 
feelings of my soul; that though she might be 
good enough at heart, there was nothing high 
and intellectual in her character. How can I 
ever thank her as I should, for arousing me to 
my better self again ? 

‘** After she had come back to my room, she 


commenced chiding me in her pleasant, cheery 
way, for not arranging my dress more carefully, 
and finally succeeded in getting me to put on 
a cool, clean wrapper, curl my hair nicely, and 
help her gather and arrange bouquets for our 
rooms. From that time forth, she never al- 
lowed me to touch pen or paper, save to write 
to dear papa and mamma; and somehow | 
found it easier every day to yield. 

**] used to wonder how she could always be 
so contented and happy, till I found that it 
was by making herself useful, and contributing 
to the happiness of others. She is never 
entirely idle, Of a morning she is always 
doing a thousand little necessary things which 
the servants could do, but she prefers doing 
them herself, andthus lighten theirlabors. Then 
she is so kind to her mother, if she chances to 


f 


lil the most affectionate and patient 

I blush when I think of how unkindly 
1 always treated poor, suffering mamma, when 
she was sick—I trust I shall be a bette: 


daughter hereafter. 


‘Then she is so charitable to the poor, 


denying herself many little luxuries, that she 
may relieve some suffering creature. Always 
the same loving daughter and friend; taking 
cheerfully, and if need be, resignedly. By 
degrees she led me into an interest in he 
pursuits, and I almost forgot my imaginary 
sorrows, in the new sense of happiness that 
pervaded my whole being. It seemed as if a 
thing, that had long been dormant in my 
had become full of life beneath h: 
guidance—a rd of actual musi 
brated in my heart. 

‘| had been here but a short time, when, as 
Rachel and | were out walking one morning, 
I came face to face for the second time with 
Ack ly hus de Percival. 


passed on. Rachel turned to me in amaze 


He bowed, smiled, and 


ment, 
‘* «Why Abbie, do you know Mr, Smith?’ 
‘**] am acquainted with Mr. Adolphus di 
Percival, the gentleman who just passed us,’ | 
said, trying to look as unconscious as if I were 
not to break my heart about that very fascina- 
ting individual. 
Mr. de Percival! Why, Abbie, ¥ 


is only plain Mr. Smith—yes, I recollect now, 


**That! 


his name is Adolphus; but what ever put such 
an idea into your head as to call him de Perci- 
val?’ 

‘*] explained as well as I could. Rachel 
looked half serious, half inclined to laugh. 

‘***] had no idea matters were so serious, 


Abbie. Heis really nothing but a light-headed 
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fop—a clerk in a dry goods establishment up 
town; celebrated for nothing but writing love- 
sick nonsense to every girl who will permit 
him to take such a liberty.’ 

‘Oh Rachel! you must certainly be mis- 
taken. He is all refinement—all soul. Surely 
you have judged him harshly.’ I think now, 
there were tears of wounded feelings in my 
eyes as I spoke, and Rachel evidently saw 
them, and hastened to change the conversation. 

That evening a servant brought up a card 
to me—*‘ Adolphus de Percival Smith.’ 

‘Rachel picked up the card, and laughed as 
iw the name. ‘I should advise you not 
down, Abbie, but I can see you want to, 

and besides that, I trust my little cousin has 
00 ich sense to encourage such a fellow.’ 
She kissed me as she spoke, and I ran hastily 
down the stairs. 

‘Of the three weeks that followed, I shall 
write but littl, I can only wonder now that | 
ever tolerated Mr. Smith for a moment; that I 
ever for a moment allowed myself to be blinded 
to his many defects, and shallow intellect 
He vowed again and again that he loved me 
that life without me would be a blank. He 
implored me to try his love. It would endure 
nll tests, he said. To die for my sake would 
be his greatest pleasure ; what were a lifetime 
to him compared with a moment of my happi- 
ness! His extravagant words touched my girlish 
vanity, but never reached my heart. 

‘Il woke up one morning with a burning 
fever and an aching head. A physician was 
called, who pronounced it a very severe attack 
of measles. I had been walking in the heavy 
night dew and had taken cold, consequently 
the disease, though simple of itself, unless the 
greatest care was taken, might speedily prove 
futal. 

“The long, painful days and nights that 
followed, seem like a dream to me now—the 
loving kindness shown me by Aunt Mary and 
Kachel—their sad, pale faces flitting around 
my bed-side. At last the danger was passed 
through, and as I lay apparently sleeping, | 
heard Rachel’s sweet voice thanking God that 
| was saved to them. How fervently I joined 
in her earnest amen! She came up to my bed- 
side when she heard my voice, and winding 
her arms around my neck, burst into tears. 
Her long pent-up feelings, now that the crisis 
was passed, must have vent, and she lay with 
her head on my pillow, sobbing like a little 
child. 

«Don’t Rachel—don’t ery,’ I said, my own 
voice tremulous with emotion. ‘I am not 
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worthy of your tears, sweet cousin, but since 
God has seen fit to spare my life, I trust His 
kindness has not been in vain, and with your 
help, Rachel, I am going to try to be a better 
girl.’ 

‘She kissed me tenderly, looked into my 
face with her clear, earnest eyes, and I knew 
another grateful prayer was in her heart. 

“*Oh Abbie! do not forget your good reso 
lutions; but, hereafter, be the true, noble 
woman God intended you should be.’ 

*“T pressed her hand, and turning on my 
pillow, was soon wrap! in a refreshing slum 
ber. It was late in the evening when I awoke 
Rachel was by my bed-side; her face wearing 
a look that puzzled me 

«“*T don’t know w! er I ought to give yo 
this or not, Abbie said, displaying a tiny 
letter in the well known handwriting of Mr 
Smith. ‘I'm afraid to excite you; and yet th 
poor wretch has pleaded so strongly to have it 
delivered, that 1 suppose | must comply with 
his request.’ 

“She placed it in my hands, and I slowly 
broke open the envelop I read it through 
carefully, and lay silently studying over the 
contents several tes It was full of the 
most loving sym} 1 continued assurance 
of his perpetual love, and an offer to die for 
me, if it would give me pleasure. Somehow 
the letter did not please me; there seemed to 
be too much imagi j in it, to be much 
reality. Yet what should I do? to believe his 
words, he was dying 
I handed the tte to Rachel. She read it 


a glance of my face 


through, smiling all the while, then turned to 
me. 

«Do you believe all this pack of nonsense, 
Abbie ?’ 

“TI could not say exactly that I did; yet | 
could not bear to think that my idol had been 
entirely imaginary 

«¢What shall | do, Rachel? Help me, will 
you not?’ 

‘She sat still a moment, as if thinking some 
thing over. 

*<«T'll tell you what, Abbie, you shall see 
him, and put his love to the test as he implores 
you to do. If he fails to verify his words 


though, you must promise to forget him- 


promise to throw him aside as you would a 


badly written novel. Will you?’ 
«With all my heart, Rachel.’ What else 
could I say? 
“The next evening Adolphus came, I was 
excited almost into a fever, and Rachel blamed 
» herself for having permitted the interview at 
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all. How Adolphus’s love was to be tested, I 
did not know; but I could not help believing 
he would be all he had promised. At last, the 
well-known ring was heard at the door, the 
well-known voice in the hall, and I heard Mr. 
Leonard asking him to follow him up stairs t 
my room. How my heart beat and throbbed 
with wild excitement then! Rachel, who 
stood by my chair, said kindly— 


““¢Abbie! Abbie! you promised to be calm.’ 

The footsteps paused outside of the open 
door, and I heard Mr. Leonard's clear, strong 
voice, say— 

«Trusting to your repeated assurances 
that to die for Miss Abbie would be happiness 
to you, did you but know it would contribute 
a drop of joy in her life, we have not thought 
it necessary before to tell you the nature of 
the disease with which she is afflicted. As 
you are no doubt aware, the small-pox is 
raging in different parts of the city; but Miss 
Abbie is now recovering from a severe attack 
Biaial 

“The gallant and valiant Adolphus de Per- 
cival Smith did not stop to hear the last word 
of the sentence, which proved to be ‘ measles. 
I heard footsteps rushing frantically down the 
steps at a rate almost suicidal, and the sharp 
clang of the gate, searcely a second after- 
wards, announced the departure of my poetical 
lover. 

“From that day to this, Adolphus de Perci 
val has never intruded himself upon my 
presence. As soon as I was able to write, | 
sent him a note, brief and sarcastic, asking 
for my letters. In due time they came, 
and his own were returned. How eagerly | 
burned the last silly, nonsensical letter, glad 
to know they were no longer in existence. So 
ended my acquaintance with Mr. Smith. 

“The tim® since then has been spent plea- 
santly and usefully. Rachel and Mr. Leonard 
have been the best and dearest of friends to 
me. I hope I shall yet become worthy of them. 

“The other day I had the pleasantest and 
strangest surprise! Looking over a port-folio 
in the library, I found it was filled with some 
of the most beautiful stories I had ever read. 
They had evidently been taken from maga- 
zines, and, with a soul full of admiration, I 
turned to Mr. Leonard, who was present, and 
asked him if he knew the author. He glanced 
at the port-folio, and turned to me, with his 
face full of feeling. 

**Rachel wrote those stories, and many 
more, equally as beautiful, Abbie.’ There 
was a proud tenderness in his voice. 
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‘Rachel! cheerful, busy Rachel! I sat 
down in amazement. I never felt so com- 
pletely humbled ; never before so fully realized 
all the modest beauty of Rachel's character, 
and the arrogance of my own. Dear, generous 
Rachel! how kindly she had borne the self- 
importance I had plainly displayed in my 
supposed mental superiority over her. I cried 
from mortification and shame. How petty 
and contemptible my intolerable pride must 
have seemed to her; yet she had humbled me 
only by her forbearance. 

‘It is almost a week now, since then, and 
Rachel's good example has not been lost upon 
me, I trust. And this is why, old journal, I have 
come back to you after such a long absence. 
Mr. Leonard is calling me to take a walk with 
him, and I must go 

The next month of Abbie’s life went along 
smoothly and happily. How or when she 
began to love John Leonard, she never knew. 
She would not admit to herself that she did 
love him; yet every fibre of her heart vibrated 
with the most delicate rapture at the sound of 
his clear, frank voice. She knew how more 
than useless such a feeling for him must be; 
she remembered, with burning cheeks, her 
first appearance before him, and her foolish 
conversation to him; and she knew him well 
enough to be sure that such a thing could not 
be forgotten. True, she had changed since 
then; but would he believe such a change 
would be permanent? She dare not hope it. 
Yet now, when for the first time, she knew 
what it was to experience a pure, deep love, 
and one, too, that must be in vain, nobly she 
strove to conquer it; nobly she struggled 
against all selfish repinings, that the road of 
her life must wind amidst rugged and dark 
places, far away from that other beautiful road 
over which John Leonard’s feet were tra- 
velling. 

She believed, too, that Rachel loved Mr. 
Leonard, and that he in return lavished all the 
wealth of his soul upon her. She knew how 
worthy they were of each other; she felt her 
own want of goodness—so the girl who, three 
months before, had longed to die of a broken 
heart, for a man whom she neither loved or 
respected; now that there were real clouds 
hanging over her, took up the burden of life 
bravely and cheerfully, striving only to catch 
the few rays of sunshine that penetrated 
through the darkness. No useless wailings, 
no lost hours, no duties left undone. Abbie 
had reached the goal of true womanhood. 

The time for her to return to her quiet home 
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completely with new but tasty furniture, and 
the chairs, carpet and curtains, that belonged 
to it, were transferred to her mother’s room, 
making it of itself a cheerful little parlor. 
Every room in the house was thoroughly 
cleansed; every bed as white and soft as a 
snow-drift. She had finished her generosity 
by purchasing her mamma a beautiful brown 
silk dress, and by placing in her father's 
armed-chair a pretty dressing-gown, made by 
her own busy fingers. 

It was the day her mother was to return. 
Nothing more was to be done but to finish 
frosting the cakes for Bridget; so, tucking 
back her curls, pinning up the sleeves of her 
neat gingham dress, and donning a long apron 
of Bridget’s, she was soon busy in her pleasant 
task. She was thinking of the joyful surprise 
in store for her mother, when Bridget, with 
her face wreathed with smiles, appeared at the 
loor, and told her that Mrs. Willard had 
come. 

In a moment, Abbie had rushed into the 
parlor, and into her mother’s arms, not notic- 
ing, in her glad surprise, that there was a 
gentleman standing at the window. 

She felt her heart leap up in a wild, glad 
joy, as the dear voice of John Leonard fell on 
her ears, and his hand clasped hers eagerly— 
fondly. 

“Have you no word of welcome for me, 
Abbie, after our long separation ?” 

How his eyes brimmed over with untold 
tenderness! She felt as if she were dreaming 
What did it all mean? Had he come to 
torture her with his kindness, only to leave 
her more lonely than ever? She burst into 
tears. It was weak, but she could not help it. 
They were alone now; her mother had intui- 
tively left the room. 

** Abbie, dearest little girl in the world, 
surely you can pardon me for this long trial of 
your love, when | tell you how through all the 
weary months I have yearned to be with you— 
yearned to clasp you to my heart—to hold you 
there forever. I read your jealously guarded 
secret a year ago, dear Abbie; 1 saw it in 
your face the hour you left me alone in the 
library ; and now, dear Abbie, | have come 
for you, never to doubt your goodness and 
your love, so long as life shall last. You have 
proved yourself all, and more than I hoped 
for. What have you to say to me, little girl?”’ 
His strong arm was around her, his warm 
kisses on her lips. 

She could only wonder in her great joy why 
he had ever loved her at all—why he had not 
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or 





loved Rachel, who was so much better than 
she—so good and talented ? 

‘Because Rachel has always been a dear 
sister to me, and nothing more; because, good 
and pure as she is, my little Abbie is more 
than sister or mother—more than all the world 
to me.’”’ 

So they talked, till kind Mrs. Willard said 
tea was ready, and Abbie looked down and 
blushed, as she recollected for the first time 
her long checked apron and pinned-up sleeves 
» her : 


‘* Never mind, darling,” John said ¢ 
‘it is a thousand times more becoming than 
a soiled dress, and idle hands.”’ 

We will look once more into Abbie’s jouw nal, 
and then our long story closes. 

“May Ist.—To think that John Leonard, 
the noblest and best of men, loves me! Yet it 
is real, because, before the year is another day 
older, I shall be his proud and happy wife. 
The white silk dress lying on my bed; the 
soft, rich veil, almost hiding it; all a present 
from my dear Cousin Rachel; even the spark- 
ling diamond ring on my finger, tells me it is 
not a dream. How happy we shall be in our 
beautiful home. Oh, John! a home anywhere 
in the world would be a beautiful one to me, 
so that you were with me. The future is so 
bright now. Dear mamma and papa can live 
comfortably and happily the remainder of 
their days, for John has done all for them that 
& generous man could do for the parents of 
the woman he loved. 

‘*He came to me this morning, and laying 
his dear head against me, talked so earnestly 
and beautifully. ‘What should I do without 
my little darling now? She has grown to be 
the brightest and best part of my existence 
Abbie, blessed be God that He has given us to 
each other !’ 

‘“‘T leaned down and kissed the high, white 
brow, and my heart has echoed ever since— 
blessed be God! Yes, thank God !—thank 
God!” 

~7-ee 

An exhibition of paintings illustrative of 
Dante's great epic poem, the “* Divina Comme- 
dia,” has been opened at St. James’s Hall, 
London. The pictures are of large dimensions, 
and form a moving panorama, in which are 
delineated the principal scenes and actions in 
the poem. They are painted by Italian artists. 
A lecture on the works of Dante, with extracts 
from the “ Divina Commedia,” is delivered to 
the assembled spectators in English, excepting 
on one day in each week, when it is given in 
Ltalian. 
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Ostranged. 


BY MRS. V. M’CONAUGHY. 

‘Tf you do marry that girl, George, you are 
a fool,” said Alice, energetically, as she plied 
vigorously the bright crochet needle with which 
she was fashioning a silken purse for that same 
brother. “She is poor, has no position in 
and has not even spirit enough to 


lefend herself. 


80 ety, 
We used to make all sorts of 
fun of her at school.” 

‘The more shame to you then,” said George, 
flushed ‘*She 


, the virtue of a sweet temper, which my 


" countenance. has, at 
ist 
ister might imitate with advantage.”’ 

ror an angry person to be told she is angry 
isually adds fuel to the flame. So Alice re- 
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George’s turn came now. It was bad enough 
» have his betrothed called a simpleton, but 
oraman to be told that his judgment is at 
fault in such a matter, touches his vanity quite 
us nearly as the other his heart A few more 
ngry words were exchanged, and George left 
the room to complete his arrangements for re- 
turning to the city. 

It was the brother and sister’s first quarrel. 
the Alice's 
a widowed while 


They were alone in world, and 
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me 


was with relative, 
George was engaged in business in a distant 
ty Alice was so proud of her tall, manly 
rother, with his big brown whiskers and dark 
hazel eyes, which always looked so tenderly 
Many bright pictures had they 


formed together of the sunny future, when 


ipon her. 
George’s business should so prosper that one 
home The fear of 
her life had been that he would marry some 
lay, and she should lose her place in his heart. 
(nd now that she learned for the first time, 
that he was the same as pledged to Mary Ster- 


would shelter them both. 


ling, the last choice she would ever have made, 
her patience quite gave way, and with all her 
might she opposed it. Not covertly, for Alice 
had no scheming in her nature, but all her 
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opposition was open and above-board, If she 
had only possessed the skill in plotting and 
secretly executing of some of Eve's daughters 


she might have succeeded far better, But 


such straightforward opposition had the effect 
it usually does on loving hearts, causing them 


to draw still closer in the bonds of a common 


sympathy. Instead of ridding herself of an 


unwelcome sister-in-law, she had driven away 


her idol brother. She heard the front door 


shut with a clang, and saw him walking of 


towards the depot, with his travelling shaw! 
and a carpet-bag in his hand 


n reality, and neve) 


over his arm 
so she knew he was gone i 
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and the old pride came 


he 


eye, Alice. 


that Mary Sterling! 
back strong to her heart, checking back the 
tears, as she thought indignantly of the un 
assuming girl who, she felt, had so deeply 
wronged her. She would never, never recog- 
nize her as a mate for her peerless brother. 
The sun went down, and a sleepless night 
ty that time, her woman's heart 
But, alas, 
was 


wore away. 
was aching for a reconciliation. 
she now that his address 
changed, and, though he had told her where 
to direct her letters, she had neglected to note 


remembered 


it down, intending to do so before he left. 
Now she could only wait until she heard from 
him. Did you ever go day after day to the 
office for an anxiously expected letter, watch- 
ing with feverish anxiety for the hour to come, 
and returning again with a dead weight of 
2pain at the heart after each disappointment! 
) If so, you can appreciate Alice's dreary heart- 
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sickness, as weeks rolled on and no white- 
winged messenger came to say that she was 
forgiven. How utterly alone she seemed in 
all this wide, weary world. 

Alice had troubled sleep one autumn morn- 
ing, after a night of weeping. She was away 
in the great Babel city, walking alone through 
the dismal wards of a hospital. A row of long, 
low pallets stretched far down the room on 
either side, and there was a ghastliness about 
their very uniformity. On the low bed by 
her side lay a moaning sufferer, whom she 
paused to notice. In the emaciated form and 
death-like face she recognized her beloved 
brother, his chestnut curls all cut away, his 
bearded face close shaven. Oh, what a heart- 
rending sight! No loving hand to lave his 
hot brow, or minister to his needs. Even 
while she gazed, a paroxysm of pain convulsed 
him, and in his feverish wanderings he called 
wildly for her whose place should be beside 
him, joining her name with that of “angel 
Mary.” Ah, there was no resentment now, as 
she heard that name from his lips. Then, by 
me of those sudden transitions which in 
lreams cause us no surprise, she saw four 
rough board coffins borne away in a little 
boat, which took them to the island where the 
unknown hospital dead were buried. She 
knew that one was his, but which she could 
not tell; so there was nothing to mark the 
lismal spot where his loved form was laid. 

The dream was as vivid as a real scene, and 
\lice awoke with a great pain, and sense of 
suffocation in her heart. She looked wildly 
ibout her familiar room for a minute, and as 
consciousness returned, it flashed at once to 
her mind, ‘*‘ Mary knows where he is, and 1 
will go at once to her.” As soon as she could 
mmpose herself sufficiently, she prepared for 
the long walk, quite forgetting breakfast, or 
he wan face and tearful eyes which her country 

mnet shaded. She found the happy, sunny- 
hearted maiden busy as a bee with her morn- 
ng duties, dusting the piano and light chairs 
if the cozy sitting-room, singing like the sweet 
linnet she was, meanwhile. 

“Why, Alice, what is the matter?’ she 
wsked in alarm, as she looked at her troubled 
countenance. 

‘“‘Something has happened to George, | 
know,” was her quick thought. A flood of 
tears was her only answer, which did not in 
At length the 
weeping Alice unburdened her whole heart 
like the true woman she was, and begged and 
freely obtained forgiveness, 


the least allay her anxiety. 
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‘* And now, dear, you must just come up to 
my room and bathe your face, and rest awhile, 
until I bring you acup of coffee, for you are as 
nervous and unsettled as you can be, Don’t let 
your dream trouble your head another minute. 
George was well enough a week ago, and he 
makes too many friends wherever he goes to 
ever be nursed in a hospital, if he should get 
sick. You know that as well as I, Alice dear.’ 

So Alice suffered herself to be led into 
Mary’s dear little bird’s nest of a room, and 
consented to lie down on its snowy bed for a 
little while. Presently, Mary returned with a 
tray, on which were a cup of fragrant coffee, 
and delicious rolls moulded by her own fair 
hands, with a saucer of berries and cream, 
which might have tempted a monk in his cell 
Much refreshed, and with spirits greatly light- 
ened, shé hastened home to write a long peni 
tent letter. Mary's géntle grace and woman!|y 
dignity had completely won her heart, and she 
felt no reluctance in saying so. «Her old pride 
was humbled, and her heart was comparatively 
peaceful. Pride can never bring joy to its 
possessor; butin the “ valley of humility” ar: 
the fairest pastures and the sweetest blossoms 
‘* Yea, some also have wished that the next way 
to their Father's house was here, that they might 
be troubled no more with either hills or moun- 
tains to go over.” 

Two days after Alice's letter was sent, one 
was handed out to her, which looked very 
dingy and way-worn. It was dated thre 
weeks back, and was plainly in George’s hand- 





writing. By a strange accident, which will 


sometimes happen to even the most cautious, 


he had omitted in the direction the name of 
the State, and as there were seven towns of 
the same name in the country, the postmaster, 
as in duty bound, had sent it to quite a number 
of them before it reached its real destination 
The envelop was something of a curiosity in 
the way of post marks; but that was a small 
matter to Alice, as she hastily broke the seal 
and read the kind words of brotherly affection 
and sorrow which it breathed. 

‘‘And he has been waiting all this time for 
an answer,’’ thought Alice, sadly. ‘Well, it 
has been all for the best, so I will not grieve 
over anything but my unkindness.”’ 

And so the estranged hearts were brought 
together again; but who shall say that the 
shadow of a cloud would not remain on hearts 
which had been so deeply moved. How much 
better to “‘leave off contention before it be 
meddled with,’’ to set a watch before the door 
of our lips, that a careless poisoned word of 
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anger may never escape them. Such estrange- 
ments are too often permanent. The wise 
man has truly said, “a brother offended is 
harder to be won than a strong city.’’ 

‘“When thou bringest thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift and go 
thy way: first be reconciled to thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift.” “If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your 


Heavenly Father forgvive your trespasses.”’ 


~eo 


cor / . 
Maurmuring. 
BY MRS. STEPHENSON. 

I was tired of washing dishes; I was tired 
of drudgery. It hadn’t always been so, and I 
was dissatisfied. I never sat down a moment 

read, that Jamie didn't want a doughnut, or 
a piece of paper to scribble on, or a bit of soap 
to make bubbles, “I'd rather be in the peni- 
tentiary,’’ I said one day, *‘ than have my life 
teased out so,” as Jamie knocked my elbow, 
when | was writing to a friend. 

But a morning came when I had one plate 
less to wash—one chair less to set away by the 
walls in the dining-room; when Jamie’s little 
crib was put away inthe garret, and it has 
never come down since. I had been unusually 
fretful and discontented with him that damp 
November morning that he took the croup. 
Gloomy weather gave me the headache, and I 
had less patience than at other times. By and 
by he was singing in another room, ‘“‘I want 
to be an angel,’ and presently rang out the 
metallic croup cough. I never hear that hymn 
since that it don’t cut me to the heart; for the 
croup cough rings out with it. He grew worse 
towards night, and when husband came home, 
he went for a doctor. At first, he seemed to 
help him; but it merged into inflammatory 
croup, and was soon over. 

Il ought to have been called in sooner,” 
said the doctor. 

I have a servant to wash the dishes now, 
and when a visitor comes, I can sit down and 
entertain her, without having to work all the 
time. There is no little boy worrying me to 
open his jack-knife, and there are no whittlings 
over the floor, The magazines are not soiled 
with looking at the pictures, but stand prim 
and neat on the reading-table, just as I leave 
them. 

“ Your carpet never looks dirty,” say weary 
worn mothers to me. ‘Oh, no,’’ I mutter to 
myself, ‘‘ there’s no muddy little boots to dirty 


’ 


it now.” But my face is weary as theirs— 
weary with sitting in my lonesome parlor at 
twilight—weary with watching for the little 
arms that used to twine around my neck—for 
the curls that brushed against my cheek—for 
the young laugh that rang out with mine, as 
we watched the blazing coal-fire, or made rab- 
bits with the shadow on the wall, waiting 
merrily together for papa coming home. | 
have the wealth and ease I longed for, but at 
what a price? And when I see mothers with 
grown-up sons driving to town or church, and 


my hair silvered over with gray, I think what 


might have been, had I murmured less at the 
providence of God, Reader—young mother 
you may be—had you heard this mother tell 
her story, you would have felt to say with the 
writer—‘ I will be more patient with my little 
ones—I will murmur les 
Carrot Co,, Ii 
seco 
» . 
Spring. 
BY MYSTIC. 
Tell of the winter, chilly and lone, 
Of the blinding sleet, the tempest’s moan, 
Ye whose lives are as cold and gray 
As the chill and gloom o 
Ye who have buried y 
Under the dead leaves, under the snow. 


Sing of the Autumn, ye who wait, 


winter's day; 


ssoms low, 


With weary feet, at the western gate ; 
Ye who are garnering golden sheaves, 
Ye who are gathering withered leaves, 
Shout for the Summer! ye whose eyes 
See no clouds in the bending skies; 
Ye who rest in entrancing dreams, 
Lulled by the birds and hushed by the streams, 
Kissed by the sun, with its quivering beams, 
Shout for the Summer! back from the hills 
Echo shall answer, in fountains and rills, 
» Down to the ocean's tide, whither they flow, 
¢ Wavelet and billow shall whisper it low. 
Not of the Winter and storms will I sing, 
> Garlands nor sheaves, from the harvest I bring, 


¢ Only the buds and the blades of the Spring. 


‘ Buds of the Spring, when the leaves that lie 

2 Folded aw ay from the curious eye 

\ Shall break forever that mystic spell, 

2 Wonderful tales shall the captives tell, 

¢ Of moaning winds, that around them swept, 

2 Of moonlight beams, that silently crept 

¢ Down to the shadows, where they had slept; 

» Of tears that the pitying stars had wept, 

2 Tears that had wakened their midnight dreams— 
§ Opened their eyes to the morning’s beams, 


¢ Buds of the Spring, when the April showers 
‘ And soft May sun have opened the flowers, 
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Oh, well may ye say that ye did not know 
That the angels had loved the brown earth so. 
Did not know, 
That under the snow 
They had hidden away, 
For the sunny May, 
The same sweet buds and blossoms they bring 


From the gardens that bloom in the endless Spring. 


Leaves of the Spring—we know they will fall, 
Trembling, list to the wild wind’s call ; 
But who can tell if the summer sun 
Shall wither the fairest, one by one ? 
Fading and falling, 
Sweet blossoms ealling, 
Violets meek, with their eyes of blue, 
Lilies, lifting their cups of dew, 
Calling them down, down to the shade, 
With them to wither, and droop, and fade; 
Or which of the leaves that the bads unfold 
Shall change to russet, and crimson, and gold; 
Which shall cling to the boughs that wave 


Over the flowers, in their autumn grave. 


Leaves of the Spring-time—where will they lie, 
When dull November's pitiless eye 

Looks coldly down from the leaden sky ? 

Over the faces, perhaps, that we meet, 

And thoughtlessly pass in the crowded street, 
Over the stranger—and oh! who knows 

But the dead, brown leaves, and the chilling snows 
Will lie with the bitter tears that we shed 

Over the brown earth, hiding our dead ? 

Over the faces, over the eyes 

That have looked with us on the June-time skies ? 
Over the faces, over the eyes 

Where we have found our June’s soft skies ? 


Blossoms of Spring-time—bands unknown 
May gather those flowers to place in our own ; 
To place in our clasped hands, white and cold, 
Leaving them there for the damp and mould 
Till the moss shall cover with gray and gold, 
And the world forget, in its ceaseless tread, 
The faded flowers, and the sle eping dead ! 


— —-—~9 @Oee— --- - - 


Love or Dress.—Love of dress is not ne- 
cessarily vanity. It may arise from a love of 
the picturesque, or a fine perception of the 
harmonious and symmetrical. If a fondness for 
dress is confined to display on one’s own person, 
then it is vanity; but a catholic appreciation 
of form and color, that is equally pleased with 
adornment on our neighbors as ourselves, is an 
esthetic sense worthy of praise and culture. 
Those fellows who applaud their superiority to 
the vanities of dress, unconsciously confess 
either to a blunt sense of the pleasing, or to 
an intense self-love, which isolates itself from 
the appreciation and sympathy of others. 
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Aife in the Parsonage, 
EAST AND WEST. 
BY CLARA GRAHAME. 

Most stories end in a wedding—mine shall 
prove an exception to the general rule, and 
begin with one. The harvest moon was full 
on that October night when gentle Fanny Page 
was married to Horace Warner, the young and 
newly-settled minister of the “Old South’ 
church in Garland—one of those charming 
villages that nestle so fondly among the hills 
of New England. 

In this case, ‘the course of true love had 
run smooth.” In family circles, in stores, in 
Squire Baxter's office, and at the “ sewing- 
circle,” the affair had been duly discussed, and 
everybody, even to Aunt Nancy Parker, who it 
was said had been crossed in love in her 
youth, and had stayed cross ever since, agreed 
that it was an excellent match. Fanny was 

ved by the whole parish, and Horace Warner 

uldn’t be blamed for doing what everybody 
else did. And so, in the pleasant parlor of her 
father’s house, where a few chosen friends 
were gathered, those solemn vows, making 
them one “till death do you part,” were given 
ind returned, and the loving daughter wen 
forth from the home of her childhood, to be a 

ving and faithful wife to him who to het 
‘was nearer than all others, and deare: 

The old parsonage, built in Parson Rogers's 
time, had been repaired and rejuvenated, re- 
painted and refurnished, and now looked ou 
from the gray old trees that surrounded it, as 
pretty and romantic a home as any young 
bride could desire. 

It was well filled on this eventful evening, for 
the whole parish were gathered there to welcome 
their minister and his wife to their new home 
As they stepped from the carriage, they were 
met at the gate by a band of young girls, who, 
singing a pleasant welcome, led the way to the 
house. All the rooms were brilliantly lighted, 
and made cheerful and gay by vases, and 
baskets, and garlands of bright autumn 
flowers. 
ranged in the most tasteful manner; books 


Fanny's furniture had been ar- 


and engravings scattered about the open piano, 
and the fire briskly burning in the open fire- 


place, (for autumn nights will be cold in New 


England,) gave the house already a home-like 
appearance. In one corner stood a small 
table, covered with gifts to the bride. There 
was something from everybody—from the 
silver cake-basket, presented by Mrs. Squire 
Baxter, and the silver castor, by Mrs. Doctor 
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Loomis, down to the book-mark worked by 
little Susan Reed, the washerwoman’s lame 
child. The Pastor's library had already been 
transferred from his room at the Widow Saw- 
yer's to the study shelves, and a new library 
table, and most inviting looking study-chair, 
showed that his comfort was not uncared-for. 
(fter the usual bridal congratulations, which 
were heartfelt on the occasion, an elegant col- 
lation was served, and soon after the company 
dispersed, leaving many blessings and good 
wishes behind. And then in their new home 
he family altar was set up, and the newly- 
married knelt side by side, and with voices 
faltering with emotion, dedicated their united 
lives to the service of the Master. 

Days and months glided swiftly by at the 
Pars the bright-hued leaves 
withered and fell. Winter came, and covered 


shivering earth with her pure white robe. 


autumn 


mage ; 


pring buds were followed by summer blos- 
is, and these by autumn’s golden fruits, and 
» and prosperity dwelt with our friends in 
e old house among the trees. The minister 
was the idol of his people; he was daily 
leclared to be ‘“‘remarkably talented ;"’ every 
Sunday young ladies might have been heard 
sssing the opinion that the sermon was 
fectly splendid ;” and all acknowledged 
remarked the purity and beauty of his 
walk and conversation. 
be sure, here and there one thought he 
» out rather too plain on the great moral 
f the day—he wasn’t quite conserva- 
enough to suit Deacon Clark, and Aunt 
little 


doctrine, 


Parker considered him a too 
would like 


*h as Parson Rogers used to give them; 


ral—she some real 


she'd about given up ever hearing a good 
strong election sermon again, Amid praises 
and fault-finding, Horace Warner moved calmly 
on, * preaching Christ, and Him crucified.” 
And the congregation loved to hear of that 
wonderful love which formed so large a part 
of his instructions ; and many, while listening, 
feel it 
know something of that ‘peace that passeth 


began to in their own hearts, and to 
understanding.” 


There was very little dissension in the 
church in those days, and some old feuds, that 
had lasted so long that they had come to be 
almost part of the creed, were done away, and 
brethren who had been alienated for years, 
clasped each other's hands, while aged men 


and women, who had lived to see this blessed 


peace upon Israel, in tremulous tones, daily 
invoked God's blessing upon their young pastor. 
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Fanny, too, in her own sphere, was equally 
She did not think it her 


every society—to 


useful and beloved. 
duty to be president of 
‘take the lead” of every 
meeting, or to herself 
prominent in any respect ; 


female prayer- 


make particularly 
but she was inter- 
ested in every good word and work; no one 
complained that she neglected them because 
no sick-bed was 


they did not * live in style ; 
unvisited ; she had a smile and pleasant word 
for all; and she gave something more substan 
as Widow Brown 


could testify ; 


smiles, 


words or 
“Totter Day” 


tial than 
and poor blind 
for their hearts had more than once sung fi 
joy during the long, cold winter, as the well- 
filled basket 
appearance. 

In the 
heard in the old house, 


from the Parsonage made its 


little voices were 


and little feet pattered 


course of time, 


from room to room after mother, and even 


penetrated into ‘“‘papa’s’’ study; and as th 


‘ 


little ‘hindering comforts” clung to them 


protection, the hearts of husband and wife 


were knit more firmly and closely together. 


And 


sooner or later 01 


now the cloud, which will gather 
the fairest earthly Eden 
so small that 
no apprehensions were felt from it. Horace 


been subject to a slight 


appeared in the horizon ; at first, 
had for several 
cough—so slight, that it passed almost un 
had 


, and other alarming 


years 


noticed; but of late been increasing, 


} 
‘ 


and soreness of the lur 
symptoms, warned him that consumption, tha 
white plague of the North, might not be far 
distant. ulting a physician, he was 
told that he 
for awhile, at all events; 
nal labor, was 


the 


Upon « 


must at once give up preaching, 
and journeying, and 
rest from all profe recom 


mended to him. He felt decision to be 
right, but it was very hard for him to acquiesce 
in it. He had 
his people, and hoped to 


But with unshaken trust in his blessed 


warmly attached 


become 
live and die among 
them. } 
Master, he accepted 
His loving hand. He felt 
dismission from his pastoral charge; but the 
church would not listen to it, granting him 
instead, leave of absence for six months, his 


this trial as coming from 
it his duty to ask a 


salary to be paid as usual. 

And now, whither should he turn his steps? 
Providence seemed to answer this question for 
him, <A year or two 
church had removed to the West, and made 4 
home in the settlements then 
rapidly springing up in Minnesota, Hearing 
of the ill-health of his former pastor, this gen- 
tleman wrote him a pressing invitation to come 


before, a member of his 


one of new 
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to Minnesota, giving several instances where 
that climate had proved beneficial to persons 
similarly affected, and urging him to make his 
home with him for any length of time. Urged 
by his wife, and other friends, he accepted the 
invitation, and leaving Fanny, with her little 
t forth with a 


ones, in her father’s family, se 
heavy heart. 

It was in the golden sunset of a September 
day, that, after a long and weary ride in a 
jolting stage-wagon, Mr. Warner reached the 
top of the hill, at the foot of which lay the 
little village of ‘Oak Glen,’’ where his friend, 
Mr. Irving, resided. No more beautiful site 
foratown could have been chosen than this 
quiet valley, almost surrounded by forest- 
crowned hills. Through it a little stream 
wound its way, advancing and retreating like 
a coy and bewitching damsel; numerous oak 
openings, looking like the orchards planted by 
our grandfathers in good old New England, 
gave the country the appearance of being 
long settled. On the outskirts of the village, 
large fields stretched out, full of standing corn, 
not yet touched by the frost, and others dotted 
all over with sheaves of ripened wheat, and 
the promise of a most plentiful harvest. 

The ‘settlement’ was composed of about 
fifty buildings, not arranged with “ Puritan’ 
precision, but looking rather as though they 
might have been shaken from some mammoth 
pepper-box. Two or three log houses still 
remained, as relics of former pioneer experi- 
ence, but the dwellings were mostly frames, 
and neatly built. Mr. Warner found his 
friend comfortably situated, and was most 
cordially received by the whole family, who 
could hardly realize that their beloved pas- 
tor was in their midst in very flesh and 
blood, 

Careful and tender nursing, combined with 
the Minnesota climate and Minnesota appetite, 
soon worked a favorable change in the health 
of the invalid; he breathed more freely than 
he had done for months before, in the clear, 
invigorating atmosphere, and his cough almost 
entirely disappeared. There was no settled 
minister at Oak Glen, although there was an 
organized church of the denomination to which 
Mr. Warner belonged. There was occasional 
preaching at the school-house, by various wan- 
dering exhorters— many of them well-meaning 
but ignorant men, who had evidently mistaken 
their calling ; and this was about all the reli- 
gious instruction, if it could be called such, 
that the people enjoyed. There were quite a 
number of intelligent and educated people in 
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the place, all thirsting for such preaching as 
they had been accustomed to in their Eastern 
homes, and as soon as it was known that Mr. 
Warner was a clergyman, he received many ur- 
gent invitations to preach. As soon as his health 
would allow, he complied with their request 
for two or three Sabbaths, and he never had a 
more attentive congregation in his own church 
than were gathered in the red school-house at 
Oak Glen. Spring came, and with it longings 
for home—for the companionship of his beloved 
wife, and the familiar faces of his own flock 
With renewed courage, and health again re- 
stored, he commenced preparations for hi 
homeward journey; but when he made known 
his intentions, he was met by strong and un 
expected opposition. They entreated him to 
remain with them; to become their pastor 
pledging themselves to make every eflort to 
furnish him a comfortable support. They 
thought that if he stayed with them it would 
not be long before they could build a church 
His friend Mr. Irving, one of the town proprix 
tors, offered him his choice of any three lots in 
his possession, fora house and garden. Mr 
Warner was uninfluenced by all these induce 
ments. His heart still yearned for home and 
friends—to minister again to his own flock ; 
but, the question—Is it my duty to remain‘ 
Can I serve my Master to more purpose her: 
than elsewhere’? arose in his mind, not to be 
lightly answered. 

Accustomed to confer with his wife on every 
subject, he wrote her a full statement of the 
whole matter, saying that he would abide 
by her decision; but if she felt willing to 
leave her friends, and accept the loneliness 
and perhaps privations of a new home, be 
should feel it his duty to remain. We do not 
need to ask her reply; it was that of a faith 
ful, loving wife, and true Christian; we give 
a sentence or two:— 

‘*Wherever the Master calls you, it is your 
go, and remain there until He says— 
‘Arise, and go hence!’ Your people have 


duty to 


sorrowfully accepted your resignation, have 
paid in full the last year’s salary. You need 
not bear the fatigue and expense of a journey ; 
I, with my father’s help, can settle all our 
affairs here; when that is done, I will come 
to you with our children.” 

So, when June, with its birds and flowers, 
came once more, it found Fanny Warner at 
her husband's side, prepared willingly to take 
up the burden of life again, and to be to him 


‘as she had ever been—his life’s greatest 


blessing. 
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For a short time, they boarded in Mr. 
Irving's family; but a frame house was soon 
put up, and by the first of September they 
were once more under their own roof. It was 
an unpretending little dwelling, standing on 
the bank of the stream, under a group of tall 
yaks, and overlooking the bridge that formed 


the entrance into the village; and it was the. 


children’s delight to watch the stage-coach, 
with its shining red wheels, as it clackered 
noisily over; and the strange looking emigrant 
wagons, with their canvas covers, and wild- 
looking children peeping out of the various 
rents, as they dragged wearily on. The house, 
inside and out, formed a striking contrast tc 
the pretty home they had left. It consisted of 
ne good-sized room, with a bed-room and a 
wee bit of a study opening from it, and a sort 
f rough kitchen at the back. One large 
room constituted the up-stairs; this for the 
to be petitioned into smaller 


present was 


:partments in true Western fashion—curtains 


and quilts forming the walls. 

The floor of the sitting-room was covered 
by a home-made rag-carpet. Fanny had 
brought with her, her piano, book-case, and 
some choice engravings. These contrasted 
jueerly with the unpapered walls and un- 
painted wood-work. Horace, having a mechan- 
ical as well as theological genius, had impro- 
vised bedsteads, tables and cupboards, while 
Fanny’s ingenuity had contrived out of packing- 
boxes and furniture patch, several ‘* ottomans”’ 
ind a most comfortable lounge, as they pos- 
sessed rather a limited number of chairs, being 
but ¢wo and a rocking-chair, all told. We will 
look in upon our friends for a moment, in 
their new home. 
looking westward, with writing material before 
her; but every now and then she lifts her eyes 
(1 wish you 
Charley and 


to the gorgeous sunset clouds. 
could see a Minnesota sunset. ) 
Nellie are down on the bridge, watching the 
fishes as they dart swiftly about, and dropping 
pebbles into the water. Little black-eyed, 
yellow-haired Emma, the three-year-old baby, 
wearied with her day's ‘‘trotting to and fro,” 
has fallen asleep at her mother’s feet, her tiny 
hands filled with the bright prairie-blossoms 
she loves so much. Horace is at work in his 
garden—for ministers work, as well as preach 
for a living, in Minnesota. 
the half-finished letter the open 
Her thoughts are contin- 


where on 
port-folio, is going. 


ually wandering Eastward, and every leisure 


moment is employed in writing to the loved ¢ 


ones there. While she is looking at the 
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Fanny sits by the window ‘ 


We need not ask ¢ 
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vv 


clouds, we will venture to look over her 


shoulder, and tell you what she has written, 


*Oak GLEN, SepTemBer, 185— 
‘«My Dear Morugr—Am I really two thou- 
sand miles away from you all? or do these 
broad prairies—this little village—exist only 


I should almost 


inmy imagination? Everything seems so stran 
in this new life of mine, that 
doubt my own identity, were it not for my 
strong longings for you and my old home, that 
assure me that I am /, myse//, and not another 
We are once more settled in our own home, 
and I wish you could look in upon us to-night; 
our surroundings are very simple and primi- 
tive, still we have many comforts. 

‘*T must tell you how very capable I hay 
become-——you know you never considered nx 
remarkably ‘faculized.’ I always depended 
upon you for everything that required inge- 
nuity; but necessity is a wonderful teacher, 
bringing out rare and hidden 


and excels in 


traits of character. You remember the piece 
of patch I brought from home; with that and a 
few old boxes and pieces of board, I have ex- 
temporized all sorts of furniture—a lounge, 
ottomans, a bureau, toilet table, work stands 
at me with perfect admiration 

his faith in my powers of in- 
I should not be surprised 


Horace looks 

and amazement 
vention is unlimited 
at his coming some day with some pieces of 
wood and a quantity of patch and ask me “it 
I could take time during the day to build hi 
achurch.”’ And that reminds me that 1 mus 
tell you of the first Sabbath service I attended 
here. lt was the first Sunday after my arri- 
val. Horace had gone to Deerfield, about six 
miles away, where he preaches every other 
Sabbath. There 
being held at the school-house, and Mrs. Irving 


was a quarterly meeting 
offered to accompany me if I would like to 
You have seen a country school-house, mother, 
in New England, and I need not describe this, 
for western ones are built in the same incon- 
venient, uncomfortable style. It was a strange 
scene to me, and for a time, anything but 
solemn ; part of the congregation was from the 
village, these were mostly intelligent looking 
and well dressed; but the people generally 
came from off the prairies in big farm wagons, 
forming a motley gathering of all ages and 
sizes. As to fashion, many of their garments 
might have come out of the ark, and been pre- 
served and handed down through all succeeding 
generations. 

*« Babies were scattered through the house in 
. reckless profusion. I counted thirteen, (one 
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woman brought a splint-bottomed rocking- 
chair, and rocked hers vigorously through the 
whole service) and six dogs; when the benches 
were all filled, men and boys brought in sticks 
and blocks of wood, upon which they seated 
themselves with apparent enjoyment. You 
know I always had a weakness for laughing 
when I ought not to, and the whole affair 
seemed so ridiculous to me, that when two or 
three colts, that had been playing and capering 
around the house, came to the door and looked 
demurely in, I could restrain myself no longer, 
but laying my head on the desk before me, 
laughed till I cried, much to the mortification 
of Mrs. Irving, and the amazement, I doubt not, 
of the good sisters around me. The exercises 
opened with a familiar hymn, and while it was 
being sang, (it was not a well trained choir, ) 
I made myself miserable with thinking where 
I had last heard it, and contrasting our own 
church, with its carpeted aisles and cushioned 
pews—its high-bred, refined congregation— 
with my present surroundings. I forgot that 
God’s presence is not confined to costly and 
stately edifices—that He has promised to bless 
humble and contrite hearts, wherever they 
may be gathered. I indulged in such wicked 
and rebellious feelings until the Presiding 
Elder—a plain looking, plain dressed man— 
arose. I carelessly turned my head from him, 
determined that he was not worth my atten- 
tion; but his earnest, fervent prayer, aroused 
my better feelings, and with a penitent heart 
I listened to his words. He took for his text 
these most blessed of all the Master’s words— 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ His 
sermon was a plain, unpretending exhortation 
to ‘come to Jesus.’ His heart seemed full of 
love to Christ and his fellow men. After the 
sermon the Sacrament was administered, the 
communicants kneeling in front of one of the 
long benches, while the minister distributed 
the sacred emblems, saying a few words to 
each one. 
‘Drink this, my sister, in remembrance of 
Christ’s blood that was shed for thee,’ I felt 
that he was indeed a brother in Christ, and 
that however outward circumstances might 
differ, a// who love our Lord were indeed one in 
Him. That little school-house has worn a 
different aspect to me since that day. Horace 
preaches there every alternate Sabbath ; many 
of his congregation are intelligent, with minds 
well cultivated, who rejoice once more to hear 
sermons calculated to enlighten and instruct 
them. I have already received much kindness 


As he presented me the cup, saying, 
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from them, although I do not yet feel really 
acquainted with any except Mrs. Irving, whom 
I have long known and loved athome. I hope 
Horace may do much good here; if I can only 
know that his labors are being blessed to those 
around us, I shall be willing to spend my life 
here, hard as it is to be separated from you. 
‘‘Horace is so strong and well you would 
hardly know him; he delights in out-door 
labor, and the beauty of his white hands—(you 
know I was a little proud of them)—has de- 
parted. The people in this place and Deer- 
field think they can raise two hundred dollars 
a year, the missionary society pledges as much 
more. We shant have much left for fancied 
wants; but by strict economy we hope to live 
Good-by, dear mother, 
Fanny.” 


comfortably 
“Your own 


Two years passed, bringing much toiland many 
bitter trials and privations to our friends at Oak 
Glen. Fanny had been entirely unaccustomed to 
hard labor, and her slender frame soon began to 
show the effects of it, for help was difficult to 
obtain, and the minister’s purse was a light 
one. Horace himself worked early and late— 
in the pulpit on the Sabbath, and during the 
week performing all sorts of miscellaneous 
labor—attending to his garden, cutting and 
drawing his own wood, taking care of his pigs 
and chickens, cows and horses, (you must re- 
member I am writing of a western minister 
now,) and studying till long after midnight, 
preparing pure ‘* beaten oil’ for the Master’s 
service. They often longed for their eastern 
home and friends—for the companionship of 
intellectual and highly cultivated minds, such 
as they enjoyed there—for the religious gather- 
ings and anniversaries they used so to delight 
in. Yet they were not without sources of 
happiness; they had found kind friends—Mr. 
Warner’s health had been restored; and more 
than all, he had already seen some fruit of his 
labors. Some through his instruction had be- 
come disciples of his blessed Master. 

But suddenly hard times, in stern reality, 
came upon them; the harvest of 185— was 
almost an entire failure; the crops of the year 
before were nearly sold—money was not to be 
had; many families lived that winter almost en- 
tirely on corn meal, and all more or less shared 
the general distress. Ofcourse this state of affairs 
bore heavily upon the minister and his family ; 
most of his people depended upon their crops 
to pay their subscription—these had failed, 
and they had nothing else to turn to. The 
missionary society, straitened by the great 
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demand from western ministers, failed to send 
their regular remittance, and a winter of hard- 
ship and want seemed before them. They 
were all handsomely and plentifully clothed 
when they left Garland, but their garments not 
being like those of the “children of Israel’ 
would and did “wax old,” and their ward- 
robes all needed thorough replenishing. In 
the early autumn another little one had been 
sent them, and Fanny, in delicate health, was 
poorly prepared for the piercing cold of a 
Minnesota winter. But we will turn for a 
little while to & brighter picture. 

In a cheerful parlor of one of the two story 
houses of Garland, are gathered a goodly 
number of ladies, young and old; a good deal 
of pleasant talk seems going on, while nimble 
fingers are flying swiftly, giving finishing 
touches to numerous garments, of all shapes and 
sizes. A large box stands open in the middle 
of the room, and several young girls are kneel- 
ing around it, some folding the completed 
articles, and others packing them nicely away ; 
all seem strangely interested and excited, even 
to two or three little girls, who came with their 
hands full of dolls and toys, and clamor for 


room in the box. 


“How I wish I could be there when they $ 


open this box,” said sunny-eyed Annie Spen- 
cer. ‘‘ Wont they be surprised, though? Mrs. 
Warner will laugh and ery at the same time. 
[ do hope it will get there just’ at Christ- 
mas.” 

“TI know Fanny will shed some tears,” said 
good motherly Mrs. Russell, ‘‘if she’s anything 
like me, for I always cry when I’m happy,” and 
she must have been happy then, for two big 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and fell on the 
nice soft merino wrappers she was placing in 
the box—only the angels know that she had 
denied herself a really needed article of dress 
for the sake of purchasing them. 

“IT wonder if they are really poor?’ said 
Kate Chester. ‘‘Fanny’s letters seem sad 
sometimes, but she never complains. Why 
couldn’t they have known when they were 


well-off, and stayed here, where everybody « 
loved them and they had everything to make. 


them happy ?” 

‘I think they are happy now; if they suffer 
it is for Christ’s sake, and I know Mr. Warner 
would be willing to endure any hardship and 
privation if he can win souls to Christ by 
so doing,” and Mary Olmstead’s sweet face 
glowed as she spoke, for she remembered her 
pastor’s loving instructions, as a few years be- 
fore he had tenderly led her to the Saviour’s 
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feet, and how his warm heart ever rejoiced 
over repenting sinners. 

But the box is filled now—literally crammed 
with tokens of loving remembrance, and we 
must hasten back again and wait for its arrival 

It is Christmas eve; there is little change in 
the house at Oak Glen since we first looked in 
upon it, except that the unpainted wood has 
the plaster in 

from walls. 


lost its and some 
places has loosened Mr 
Warner sits silently by the stove, while Fanny 
with her baby asleep on her lap, is patient); 
mending her husband’s best coat, that looked 
were far in th 


newness, 
the 


as though its ‘better days” 
past. 

The children had gone to their beds in the 
next room, but ther voices were still heard j 
animated conversation 

“Charley,” says Nellie, ‘it’s Christmas t 
morrow.” 

“Well, what if it is,” answers master Charley 
**I don’t think it'll do us much good. What 
fun we used to have Christmas when we lived 
in Garland. I always had lots of present 
then; one year I got a great big rocking 
horse—I wish I had him here now, I'd soon bx 
out of this old place.” 

‘Why, Charley, you couldn't go on a rock 
ing horse if you had it, and besides I heard 
father say that God sent us here, and if He 
did, He wouldn't like to have us go away till 
He is ready to have us go—I do wish I could 
have a new doll though; my old Dinah’s nose 
is broken off, and one « Mo 
ther says God hears us when we pray, and I’m 
going to ask Him if He wont please just t 
send me a new doll. I hope if He does it wil! 
have blue eyes—Dinah’s were black before the 


f her eyes is out. 


paint got rubbed off.” 

“Put in for a book for me while you're 
about it—a real good one, about soldiers an! 
battles. I shall bea general when I grow wu; 
I’m going to sleep now,” and soon Charley’: 
long drawn snores and Nellie’s gentle breath 
ings told that dolls and books were alike fo: 
gotten in the dreamless sleep of childhood. 

While the children were talking, the father 
fo 
Severy Christmas eve before this had found them 

preparing some little gifts for their children 
Sthat the day which brought the blessed Chris 
child to earth, that wonderful “gift to men, 
Smight be a happy and joyous time. 
5 «Don’t look so sadly, dear,” said Fanny, in 
Sanswer to her husband’s unspoken thought 
2 « There's many a merry Christmas in store fo! 


cand mother looked sadly at each other; 
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us yet. I’ve thought a good deal to-day of 
what good old Deacon Grant used to say so 
often, ‘man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,’ 
and though this coat is a little the worse for 
wear, still you are not as badly off as poor 
brother Smith ; you know he had to wear his 
wife’s woollen shawl to conference, and that 
makes me think that I must try and fix up that 
old overcoat, it will keep off a little of these 
prairie winds at any rate.”’ 

** You have a wonderful faculty for catching 
sunbeams, darling, (that was just the word he 
used, and they had been married ten years, ) 
and I thank God every day of my life for you; 
the clouds seem pretty thick around us just 
now, but there must be light behind them 
somewhere; we have never gone hungry to bed 
yet, though many families not far from us have. 
I think if we trust our Father, he will not let 
us suffer.” 

The candle by this time had burned low— 
the coat was laid away—the evening prayer 
offered—and all was silence in the little house 
under the Oaks. 

Morning came, bright and clear; the snow lay 
white and pure on the ground, and the myriad 
tiny icicles on the trees glittered like diamonds 
in the sunlight. Mr. Warner had gone out to 
his wood lot, and the sound of his constantly 
falling axe told that he was hard at work. 
Little Lucy lies asleep in the cradle. Mrs. 
Warner is busy with her morning work, while 
Nellie, Emma and the ‘“ Malty” kitten are 
having a nice play on the carpet. Suddenly 
Charley rushes in, waking the baby and shout- 
ing— 

‘‘O mother, mother! 
into our yard anda great big box—do come 


there’s a team coming 


and look, mother.” 

And sure enough, there is the very box we 
saw in that parlor in Garland, and two men 
are exerting all their strength to lift it from 
the sled and carry it to tie house. 

“] think there must be some mistake,” said 
Mrs. Warner, as it was deposited in the middle 
of the floor. 

‘‘No mistake marm, if you're the Rev. 
Horace Warner, that is to say, Miss Warner ; 
there’s the name all lettered out plain; things 
from your folks ‘ back East,’ I reckon. Merry 
Christmas to you, marm. Good day,” and 
there they all stood in silent amazement, till 
little Nellie etclaimed— 


“QO, I know now, mother; it’s the things I» 


prayed for, but I didn’t think they’d take such 
a big box.” 
VOL. XIx.—23 
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«That's it Nell,” cried Charley. ‘Oh! Pm 
glad you thought of it; give us a hammer, and 
we'll soon see what's in it;’’ but Charley found 
that his strength wasn’t quite equal to the 
undertaking, and so he perched himself on the 
top of it, until he saw his father coming with 
his axe on his shoulder, when he ran to meet 
him. 

‘‘O Father, come quick; Nelly prayed and 
the things have come—and it’s a big box, with 
your name on it—and we can’t open it—and 
the man brought it—and—O, do hurry!” Mr. 
Warner himself, a little excited, quickened his 
steps, and soon the box was opened and its 
varied contents displayed. 

A card lay on the top, with a ‘Christmas 
gift from Garland,” inscribed on it; and then 

what treasures 
A whole suit of 


what discoveries were made 
brought up from its depths. 

clothes for father, (he wouldn’t have to preach 
in the old coat any more,) including half a 
dozen nice shirts, and a warm new overcoat: 
such a pretty winter bonnet for mother—dark 
green satin, with crimson strings and face 
trimmings; anew merino dress, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, whole suits for all the chil- 
dren, not forgetting the baby, that is always to 
be found in well-regulated ministers’ families ; 
under clothes, bed and table linen; yes, and 
there comes the doll, and a little bedstead 
besides, and one of Abbott’s Histories, with 
its bright red cover, for Charley; a set of 
wooden cups and saucers for Emma, and a 
basket of sugar plums besides; but I couldn't 
begin to tell all, only I mustn’t forget, that 
when they came to the bottom there lay a 
sealed envelop, with one hundred dollars in it 
from the young men of Garland. 

Good Mrs. Russell was right. Fanny did 
shed a good many tears, and the minister’s eyes 
looked very misty; and then came the desire 
that all Christians feel in sudden joy or sor- 
row—they must go and tell the Lord. « Let 
us pray,” said the good man, and they all 
kneeled down, and if ever real thanksgiving 
arose from earth, it went up from those full, 
overflowing hearts. I think the children 
learned then what real prayer was; and little 
Emma, whose ideas of devotion were con- 
fined to the nightly exercises at her mother’s 
knee, clasped her little hands and repeated, 
‘‘Now I lay me,” in a most audible whisper. 


>In the midst of that Christmas tide of joy 


and gratitude we will leave our friends, 
feeling that He whose loving kindness fail- 
eth never, will be with them even unto the 
end. 
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Battle Fields of Our Gathers. 


A STORY OF THE eetaty TION. 5 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ’ 


CHAPTER X. 
The three days, with the close of which > 
Major Dudley’s furlough expired, passed swiftly 


away. Very bright were the varied patterns , 
which the loom of those precious, hurrying hours ‘ 
wrought in the life of Grace Palmer, making: 
those that went before and came after, seem 
paler and drearier by contrast. 

Yet they were not days given up solely to 
enjoyment, though they talked, and read, and< 
jested together, and walked out in the sweet 
April sunshine under the orchard trees, where 
the birds sang and the leaves grew larger 
every day. 

They strengthened and exalted each other 
for whatever in God’s good providence was to 
come—they comforted and gladdened each the 
other with speech of human trust and tender- 
but which did not rest there, but went 
out and upward for that great and infinite ‘ 
tenderness in which both hearts believed and 
rested. So when the great trial of separation 
came, it did not find the man or the woman un- > 


ness, 


prepared. ‘ 
The stage which went South left a little 

before noon. Edward had passed a part of 
the morning culling out favorite passages of > 
Shakspeare to read to Grace, giving her some § 
suggestions with regard to her future studies, 
and then he drew a low seat to his side, seated < 
her on it, and laid her head on his knee, and 2 
there fell a silence on them both; only his> 
stroking of her cheek, and the way he bent 
down and kissed it every little while, said < 
much that words could not. At last he spoke, ¢ 
knowing that now the minutes were few, and < 
that there might come a time when she would 2 
need the words, much as it might cost him now - 
to say them. 

‘ Be brave and strong dear, whatever happens, 
remembering that nothing can really harm us, ¢ 
because we are the children of our Father > 
who is in Heaven.” 

She understood what he meant, and lifted her 2 
face with a low drawn— 

‘*Oh, Edward!” 

Then she turned her head quickly away, but 


went over it. The sight was like a dagger ~ 
stuck up to its hilt in his heart. He could dos 
nothing now but draw her to him, and silently 


) neither speaking. 
> her hand, then he took her in his arms, and in 


»see her face at that moment. 


2 strings ; 
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and smiled in his face—with lips that trembled 


though. 
A little later they went together to the door, 
He slipped a small box inte 


a steady voice bade her be courageous, be of 
good comfort, and to wait onthe Lord! Those 
were the last words she heard him speak. 

She went back into the parlor. She did 
not know that had sat there an hour 
before she thought of the small box in her 
hand. When she opened it, a green velvet case 
disclosed itself. She touched the spring and 
then—it was a pity Major Dudley could not 
Only with the 
first joy of seeing Ais could hers look like that 
There he was, in his officer’s dress of blue and 
gold, the large, deep eyes smiling into hers 
the lips had the unbent line which best became 
them—the strong scholarly face had its softest 
Altogether the painting was an 
and in a corner of the 


she 


expression. 
inspiration of the artist, 
box a little note read, ‘‘ Keep this, dear Grace 
in the stead of 
**Oh Grace, 
Lucy Trueman was 


She had 


me ’ 

isn’t it perfect ?” 

looking archly over her 
come that 


shoulder. in so softly 


‘Grace in her abstraction had not heard her. 


“T am glad,” said Lucy, in her frank 


#0 


> pretty way, putting her arm around her friend 


“Tt seems as if he must speak this minute.” 
After the girls had looked at the picture a 
few minutes, Lucy 
into a chair and pulling off her sun-bonnet : — 
“IT thought you'd feel bad enough, Grace, 
when the stage went out to-day, and so I'd 


ontinued, throwing hersel! 


S come over and try to cheer you up a little.’ 


“It was very kind—very thoughtful in you 
Lucy,” looking with grateful eyes upon her 
friend. 
‘No it 
amusing 


wasn’t, either, 


little 


* said Lucy, with a 
bit of perversity. “I’m not 


> good, nor thoughtful, nor anything else of th 


‘ kind.” 


shouldn't 


“ey 


slander Lucy Trueman so,” 


allow anybody but you t 


replied Grace, wit! 


> a little indulgent smile. 


Lucy pouted her lips and pinched her bonne! 
but Grace detected a shadow on the 
girl’s face which was more than playful per- 


S versity—it was pain! 
not until he had seen the spasm of agony that ¢ 


“Lucy,” leaning forward with eyes of loving 
solicitude, for Grace had the generous heart 
which goes quickly out of its own sorrows int 


2 others, “is anything troubling you this morn- 
pray God to help and comfort her. He thought‘ 
his prayer was answered when she looked up 4 


ing ?—tell me!” 
Lucy tossed her head. 
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“No indeed! I should like to see anybody 
or anything that would dare to trouble me! 
What can have put that 
head ?” 

Grace was not convinced; but she under- 
stood Lucy, and wisely thought it best to let 
her take her own time and way for explana- 


idea into your 


tions, so she answered simply, 

“T thought that you didn’t look quite so 
happy as usual.” 

There was a pause now, in which Grace 
continued to examine her miniature, and Lucy 
to form intricate bows and knots of her bonnet 
strings. At last she said, 

‘Did you know that Mr. Deming was going 
to the war ?”’ 

**Why no!” looking up in surprise. 

“I spose not; you have been so absorbed 
in the society of one person, that you’ve no 
idea what has become of the rest of the 
world. 

‘* But you know that he’s been betwixt New 
London and New Haven off and on all winter. 
He got here the night that General Washington 
did, and as they are acquainted, went over at 
once to see him. He came back, resolved to 
join the army. They need every man now 
they can get. He's received a lieutenant’s 
commission since the General reached New 
York.” 

‘I'm glad and sorry. Lawyer Deming is a 
noble young man; I hope no harm will come 
to him.”’ 

Lucy tossed her bonnet on the floor impa- 
tiently, and muttered something to the effect 
that if folks would go to war, they must expect 
to take the consequences. 

Grace looked up in astonishment at this 
speech, for it implied that Lucy was both 
selfish and hard-hearted; and she was neither. 
A suspicion suddenly flashed into her mind, 
followed almost immediately by conviction, as 
a thousand little corroborative events came to 
mind. 
but she could do the incorrigible little puss no 
good until she had probed the matter to the 
bottom. 


Her heart yearned over her friend, 


of Mr. 
Supposing he should be shot in this 
PI g 


“Lucey, how can you speak so 
Deming ? 
war, how you must regret it!” 

The watchful eyes saw Lucy wince a little. 
Then she looked up indifferent and defiant. 

* Well, what’s that to me if he is shot, 
Grace Palmer, I'd like to know ?” 

“Because, Lucy,’ leaning forward and 
laying her hand on her friend’s arm, aud 


speaking in soft, steady tones, ‘“‘it must be 
4 3 ’ 
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something to any woman’s heart to have her 
best friend shot down on the battle field.” 

‘* Who said he was my best friend?” ex- 
Then 
she suddenly broke down, and sobbed out—* [ 


claimed Lucy, with a rush of blushes. 


wouldn’t have believed, Grace Palmer, that 
you’d make fun of me in this way.” 

Grace drew closer to her friend. 

‘‘] wasn’t making fun of you, dear girl; but 
I wanted to tell you the truth, because | 
thought you might be doing a great wrong to 
yourself and to another.” 

There was no use of trying any airs or eva- 
sions with Grace. She went right to the point 


in such a straightforward yet tender way, that 


it broke down all the barriers of Lucy’s pride 


and self-consciousness. She sank down at 
Grace's feet, and hid her head in her friend’s 
lap, stammered out in a very humble manner 
that she was “ unhappy—dreadfully so!” 
““You’ve done wrong, I’m afraid, Lucy,” 
stroking the bright hair. 

It cost Lucy a struggle to admit it, but she 
was a good deal humbled now. 

‘* Tell me,” said Grace, bending down closer 
to the hidden face. 

It came out little by little, but by dint of 
some questioning, and a silence at the right 
time, Grace got at the whole truth of the 
matter. It appeared that Lucy had for some 
time a suspicion, which nearly amounted to 
certainty, that the young lawyer was interested 
in her, and she—the acknowledgment stuck in 
her throat, ‘‘ liked him better than any gentle- 
man whom she had ever seen.” 

And then, *‘ she didn’t know how it was,” a 
spirit of perverseness had taken possession of 
her, and as sure as Mr. Deming was by, she 
was ready to flirt with any of the young officers 
who stopped at the tavern, though she had an 
intuition that it gave him pain; but this 
thought only stimulated her to go on from bad 
to worse, lavishing her smiles, and pretty 
woman's ways and arts, on those for whom she 
cared nothing in the world. 

‘*] don't know how it was, Grace; I believe 
And in her 
earnestness and remorse, she forgot, and lifted 


the devil entered into my heart.”’ 


up her flushed face. 

‘I'm afraid he did, Lucy.” 

“Well,” dropping her head again, «I used 
often to be sorry by the next day, and my 
heart would ache when Mr. Deming looked so 
grave; and mother, who never suspected what 
L felt almost certain of, would scold me for 
‘carrying on’ after the fashion I did. But the 
next time the temptation came, I was as bad 
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as ever. You see, Grace, it was very pleasant 
to have all the young officers admiring me and 
courting my society, and then to have Mr. 
Deming see it.” 

‘*I don’t doubt about the admiration, Lucy ; 
but nevertheless, you were wrong.” 

“IT knew it all the time; but things have 
gone on in this way until Mr. Deming came up 
from a visit to Bridgeport. Day before yester- 
day, you know, he was over here to see Mr. 
Dudley, and when he returned, late in the 
I sat all by the window, 
finishing up a pair of mittens for Nathaniel. 


afternoon, alone 
Mr. Deming came in and took a chair by me. 

***Do you know that I have concluded to go 
to the war, Miss Lucy ?’ he asked. 

‘*My heart gave a great bound; but then that 
old spirit of wilfulness came over me, and | 
just said, as indifferent as possible— 

«Are you really going, Mr. Deming ®’ 

“He didn’t answer for a moment; then he 
took up one of the mittens that I had finished. 

*** May I ask who it is for ?’ 

«Oh, certainly ; for Nathaniel.’ 

«How I wish that I had a sister, or some 
body else, to knit me a pair of mittens. And 
I shouldn’t care for them, unless another 
This last was added in 


y et, 
gift went with them.’ 
lower tones. 

“I knew just what he meant, but 
determined that he shouldn't see that 
and I kept on knitting, without one word. 
last, he spoke again— 

‘«* Miss Lucy, forgive me—I am very bold— 
will you knit me a pair of mittens ?” 

“« What do you think I did, Grace ?"’ 

«1 don’t know, Luey.”’ 

“I just answered, in the coolest possible 
way, ‘I don’t believe that I shall have time if 
you leave soon, because I’ve promised the next 
pair to Captain Morgan.’ 

“Oh, Luey !” 

“IT was not so bad as my words, Grace. 
My heart ached all the time, and when Mr. 
Deming rose up, a moment later, looking so 
hurt, my heart ached, and I longed to call him 
back; but my pride wouldn't let me. I've 
been miserable ever since.” 

* And this is all ?” 

** Yes; we've only exchanged a few common- 
place remarks since; and he goes to-morrow, 
and likely as not I shall never see him 


»? 


I was 
I did, 
At 


again 
Here there followed a storm of tears, which 


shook the now thoroughly humbled little, 
Grace saw that’ 
his was the time, while Lucy’s heart was, 


beauty from head to foot. 
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softened, and her pride held in check by this 
impending separation, to the effect of 
counsel and persuasion on the wayward girl 
She adjured her, for the sake of her 
future peace, and that of John Deming’s, not 
to let the matter end thus, assuring her she 
could expect neither happiness nor blessing on 
her life, if she tampered with a true and manly 


try 


own 


love; and she moreover painted such a picture 
of Lucy’s remorse when absence, or it might 
be, death, had sealed the lips of the man who 
was 


that th maiden 


melted, and 


loved her, wayward 


thoroughly solemnly promised 
that she would not sleep 
the 
tavern, without 
power to promote an understanding betwixt 


that night—the last 


which young lawyer would pass at the 


doing all that was in her 
them; and she parted at last from her friend 
with a warm embrace, and a 

‘* Grace, I do believe you're an angel !”’ 
That evening the young lawyer sat alone by 
the great birch-wood fire nthe old tavern sitting 
The flames were attractive, as they 
wound in ruddy skeins up the great pyramid 


day had been warm, and the 


room, 


of logs—for the 
fire recently lighted; but the lawyer seemed 
to find very little satisfaction in their contem 


plation; his brow was moody and troubled 
and he tapped the hearth with his foot, ner 
had come in very 


at his side 


vously. Somebody who 
noiselessly, said, suddenly, 
‘Here are a pair of mittens, Mr, Deming 
that I have been knitting for you.” And 
pretty Lucy Trueman stood smiling and blush 
ing before him. 
‘nly cleared up; he took the 
which 


His brow sudd 


mittens, and the soft, plump hand 

bestowed them 
“Thank you, Lucy; but you know what | 
said, when I asked them—that I should 
unless something else 


the 
accompanied them. Do you know what | 


meant 
«*How should I, Mr, Deming ?”’ looking with 


tor 


not want mittens, 


90? 
sweet demureness in the flames. 


meant the heart of 
1 give the mittens 


“That ‘something’ 


the giver. Lucy, must 
back ?”’ 

Her answer came a moment later, low and 
shaken— 
“You 
ming ”’ 
She was drawn up to his heart, then, with 4 
blessing solemn for its deep tenderness. All 
of which, and much more, Grace learned the 


keep the mittens, Mr. De- 


may 


snext day, from Lucy's own lips, sitting in the 
>chamber that looked to the south. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The year seventeen hundred and seventy-six 
was closing darkly enough over our country. 


The Congress during the summer had cut off 


every hope of compromise, or a peaceful solu- 
tion of difficulties betwixt the mother country 
and her colonies, by a resolution which de- 
clared them free and independent states—a 
resolution passed unanimously, and under 
circumstances which render that glorious 
event one of those acts of solemn and sublime 
patriotism which challenge the admiration of 
the world, 

It was just at the time when the war in 
Canada, after incredible hardships and sacri- 
fice, had sustained a disastrous defeat; for 
with the spring, Great Britain had poured the 
flower of her army and the best of her officers 
into that province, to overwhelm the worn-out, 
scantily clothed, and suffering troops, who, 
notwithstanding, held possession of it. The 
Declaration of Independence transpired, too, at 
a time when the British were making every 
effort to gain possession of New York and the 
Hudson river—when their men-of-war lay 
frowning in the harbor of New York, and their 
“tents whitened the hills of Staten Island.” 

It transpired, too, just at that moment 
when the dismayed nation first learned the 
extent of the disaffection in its heart, by the 
discovery of that foul treason which lurked 
even in Washington’s body-guard, and ex 
tended its ramifications throughout the coun 
try. And yet, in the midst of all this fear and 
peril, the Congress calmly discussed, with closed 
doors, that question of which John Adams so 
truly said—* A greater could never be debated 
among men.” 

The joyous peal from the old bell in the 
steeple of the state-house, proclaimed to the 
waiting, breathless throng, the blessed tidings 
that ‘* British domination was over,’ though 
the patriots who signed that declaration knew 
well the price they must pay to maintain it—that 
for this the noblest blood of the world must flow 
in rivers—that the land must be ravaged and 
homes desolated ; but the fathers counted not 
their lives dear unto them, for their country's 
sake. 

And if any tenderness or regret for the 
motherland still lingered in the hearts of the 
American people, it seemed as if the course of 
the British king and parliament during this 
year must uproot it. To the everlasting honor 
of Holland be it written, that when the English 
government applied to that nation for troops to 
assist in subjugating the Colonies her wrongs: 
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had at last roused into resistance, the nation 
refused to furnish them; but the government 
was more successful with the princes of Ger- 
many. They were subsidized to furnish troops 
for the British army, and besides this, were to 
be paid by England seven pounds four shillings 
and four pence sterling, for every soldier furnished 
by them, and as much more for every one slain. 
We cannot conceive of the thrill of amazement 
and horror which ran through every heart, 
when the American people first learned that 
these ignorant, brutal foreign mercenaries, who 
had become familiar with all that is fearful in 
scenes of bloodshed among the sanguinary 
wars of “‘ Frederick the Great,”’ had been Aired 
by the British government to BUTCHER them. 

No wonder that our fathers and our mothers, 
trusting to the God of battles, resolved to fight 
to the death, rather than become the slaves 
which submission would now have proved 
them, 

Yet there were many men in Parliament who 
lifted up their voices against this foul act, who 
plead for the fair fame of England, and for the 
honor of her name among the nations, that she 
would not disgrace herself by a deed so atro- 
cious that the civilized world must shudder at it. 

But Edmund Burke, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Coventry and many other 
noble men, who bore testimony against the sin 
and shame of England's hiring ‘men trained 
to bloodshed by Continental butchers” to slay 
the people of her own language and religion, 
did not prevail over the power of a ministry 
leagued against our rights and liberties. The 
British government stained itself with this 
disgraceful deed, in what way, /et Long Island, 
White Plains, and the ravished Jerseys make 
answer ! 

This year, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
six, was the most critical one of the war. The 
country had not yet learned faith in the com- 
mander-in-chief of its armies. Lee and Gage 
were plotting to supersede him, or be in- 
vested with separate commands—even Reed, 
his trusted friend and counsellor, had placed 
his confidence in another—his army had suf- 
fered a series of defeats. 

The British army held possession of New 
York. Fort Washington had fallen, and he 
whose name it bore had stood on an opposite 
hill and watched the dreadful conflict, until at 
last he bowed his head and wept like a child— 
the sight was too terrible for that brave, true 
heart, as his men lifted up their hands and 
begged for mercy of the brutal Hessians, who 
could not understand a word, and who an- 
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swered by plunging their bayonets into their 
helpl They did the work which they 
had been hired to do, well! Had not England 
id thirty-six dollars a piece for them ! 

And 
American army through the Jerseys, one of 


ess foes. 


/ 


then came the autumn flight of the 


the greatest feats of generalship which history 


ever recorded; but none could suspect this 
then, as that poorly clothed, scantily fed army 
marked its path through the first winter snows 
of New Jersey, by the blood prints of its bare- 
footed soldiery. 

The most sanguine could see neither help 


wr hope; unless God came with his right arm 


ared for the help of the land, its sun must 
speedily set in a darkness deeper than the 
December night in which the year was dying. 
New Year. —but 


Palmer’s letter shall te 


It was almost the and then 


Grace 1) what tidings 
came! 
‘Now praise, and honor, and thanksgiving 
to the Lord our God, for he hath triumphed 
loriously ! 
Edward, I feel to-day as though I 


‘Oh, 
could sing the song of Miriam, as she sang it 
to the sound of the timbrels on the shores of 
the Red Sea! 

‘*We have heard the good tidings of Christ- 
mas night, of the surprise and surrender at 
Trenton, a little after dawn, of a 
prisoners carried over the Delaware. 
1 write the bells are ringing, and the bonfires 
kindling, and the people are holding a 


thousand 
And while 


are 
jubilee over the good news which the stage 
brought in to-night. 

“It was so unexpected, too, for we have been 
in dark waters for many days; and I am 
ashamed to say, that hope and faith had de- 
serted many hearts; but not mine, dear Edward, 
for 
country, from the beginning! 
to know just how we learned the news—it was 


I have believed and not doubted for my 
You will want 


on this wise :— 
«I had just finished my day’s spinning, and 


put away the wheel; mother was busy card-: 


ing some wool by the fire-place, and father, 
who had been reading the weekly newspaper, 
put it down with a sigh, and took off his spec- 
tacles. 

**Isn’t there any good tidings from the 
Jerseys, father?’ asked mother, interpreting 
the sigh. 

“*Not a thing, mother. 


mercies, and Cornwallis thinks his work is 
done, and is about embarking for England. 
It’s evident enough to me that General Howe 


The enemy’s got< 
New York city and the Jerseys in their tender‘ 
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is only waiting for the river to freeze afore he 
pushes on to Philadelphia 
‘* At that moment, there was a hasty knock 
at the kitchen door, and before anybody could 
amazement, and mo- 
Parson Willetts walked 


answer it, to our great 
ther’s infinite confusion, 
in; as he is not in the habit of entering at the 
back door, 
man’s face, that something had stirred him out 
ofhisusualcalm. He sh 
and declined the offered chair with a hasty 
wave of his hand, that dismissed all ceremony. 

“No, 
thank you. I only 


I saw at once, by the old gentle- 


ok hands with father, 


can’t sit down— 


t 
Deacon Palmer, | 


stopped in to inquire if 


you'd heard the news, and if not, to be the 


bearer of it, as | was going by.’ 
** We were all alive with interest. 
‘*It’s good tidings, the asked father, for 


the minister’s manner betrayed as much as 
this. 
**¢@Glorious tidings, sir Praise the Lord,’ 


striking his heavy staff on the floor. ‘ We've 


hada victory, Deacon Palmer !’ 
‘** Where ?’ 
I don't 
And 1) 


few sentences the whole matter—of our troops 


‘ How ?’ asked 
was mine 


asked one voice. 


another. know whether it 


or mother’s. 1e minister told us in a 
crossing the Delaware in the darkness—of the 
long, weary night march in the sleet and storm 
to Trenton—of the blow struck there—of the 
panic and confusion among the Hessians, and 
of their surrender 

** Mother 


heard it, an 


like 
don’t 


little children 
think 
much better than 


i] 
Parson or Deacon behaved 
did. The minister wouldn’t stay longer: 
but before he got to 
came with the good news, and such an evening 
friends and neighbors crowd- 


and I «e 
when we either 
we 
the gate somebody else 


as we have had 
ing in to congratulate and rejoice with each 
Even now while I write it, the tidings 
These men, whose 


other! 
seem too good to be true. 
name has been a sound of dread and terror to 
all of us—these men, hired to butcher us by the 
king and Parliament of England, are now our 
prisoners of war. Truly, it isa time for us to 
rejoice and give thanks! 

*‘ Dear Edward, it is close on midnight, but 
the stage leaves a little before sunrise, and it 
must not go without taking you my good cheer. 


It is as well with me as it can be without you, 
‘and though it carries an unutterable yearning 


for, and longing to hear from you every day, 
my heart is brave and steady. 
“T shall send you next week, by Captain 


) Powell, whose furlough expires then, a dozen 
* pair of stockings, and half as many of mittens. 
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The wool was furnished by our own sheep, and 
it was carded, and spun, and knit by the hands 
that write these words—a fact which I love to 
think will make the articles of more value in 
your eyes; and be sure every stitch was set 
with a loving thought of you. 

**The books which you ordered from Phila- 
delphia have reached me; oh, Edward, for 
these | have no words to thank you; but 
through the long, lonesome days and evenings 
of this winter, they will be the next best thing 
to having you with me. 

‘*We are all in comfortable health, and the 
war keeps all our hands busy—spinning, knit- 
ting and sewing for those who are fighting for 
us, and for our homes. 

‘‘Mother has prepared several bundles of 
linen for the wounded, and whenever it’s 
needed we have more. And now, Edward, for 
my sake take care. Do not be rash in the 
fight, where I know you will be foremost; and 
for the rest, the God who loves you with a love 
leeper and tenderer than mine, even, cover 
your head in the day of battle. And for my 
country—my beautiful, beloved country, my 
hopes are alike strong in the day of defeat or 
if victory. I believe, as 1 believe in you, 
Edward Dudley, that her independence shall be 
acknowledged by the merciless power which 
now seeks to crush out her life; that the bells 
of our triumph shall yet be rung on the hills 
and in the valleys, filling the land with rejoic- 
ing. 

‘* How far off that day dwells in the future, 
is not given us to know, but it is coming! 
Through what trial and sacrifice we must walk 
to it, nO man can tell; but we have an apostle 
of our liberties—a man ordained of God to lead 
our nation to its promised land of peace— 
George Washington ! 

‘And now, Edward, over the long, dreary 
miles which lie between us, wrapped in wool- 
lens of snow; over the dark waters, above 
which, without sound of anvil or hammer, the 
winter has builded its roof of ice, I send to 
you, with this letter, the blessing and the love, 
unutterable and unchangeable, in the heart of 

‘*GRACE PALMER.” 
CHAPTER Xl. 

Major Dudley read this letter by a camp fire 
on the ‘gloomy banks of the Assinpink,” on 
the second evening of the New Year; that 
evening which, notwithstanding the recent 


victory, was the darkest that had ever closed ¢ 


around the American army. 
On the opposite side of the black, narrow 
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stream, lay the mighty army of Cornwallis, 
waiting only for the sunrise of another morn- 
ing to commence an engagement, of whose re- 
sult there could be no possible doubt; for how 
could the small army of worn out, half starved 
men make any stand against the overwhelming 
numbers of the best soldiers of Europe, which 
lay on the other side of the river. 

‘* Had it come to this, after all his toil, and 
labor, and sacrifice !’’ thought the commander- 
in-chief, as he paced the bank of the Assin- 
pink, and saw the camp fires of the enemy 
burning in the distance. 

Would the next sun, as it rose slowly up the 
east, be the signal that the sun of American 


liberty had set forever! Retreat was impossi- 


ble now, for the Delaware lay frozen behind 
him. The British and American armies con- 
fronted each other at last, and the general 
action which Washington had, by masterly 
manceuvring, and countermarching, and re- 
treating, so long avoided, was at last become 
inevitable! 

It was one of those terrible crises which 
shake a man’s hope and faith to the centre. 
Washington looked on all sides, and there was 
none to help or deliver. Was there none, oh 
Hand that guided the Mayflower in its path 
over the stormy seas—was there none, oh 
angels, who watched breathless on the winter's 
day when she cast anchor at the lonely harbor 
of Plymouth? 

There broke suddenly across the darkness a 
gleam of hope. A plan suggested itself, like 
an inspiration, and so it was. The enemy 
must by this time mostly have withdrawn from 
Princeton, in order to join Lord Cornwallis at 
Trenton, and their baggage and stores must 
lie weakly guarded at Brunswick. What an 
achievement it would be to march silently 
away in the darkness, come suddenly upon 
Princeton, capture the stores there, and then 
push on to Brunswick ! 

The Quaker road was newly broken, and 
rugged it is true, and the night was soft as 
though it belonged to the late April; but the 
deep mire would render the roads impassable 
for men or baggage. Yet, even as Washington 
pondered, a cold blast swept full against his 
face, and lo! the wind had changed to the 
north. The General hesitated no longer—he 
summoned a council of war. 

‘*What are you doing here, major?” asked 
Greene, pausing a moment, as he caught sight 
of the young officer, who had folded up his 
letter and stood thoughtfully before a camp fire. 

Majqr Dudley looked up. “I was musing 
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5 
on many things, and amongst them, our situa-‘ the glittering of arms along the Quaker road, 
tion this night. ‘Unless God comes forth to¢ and not doubting that he had come upon some 
our help, General Greene, to-morrow will be? flying portion of the army routed by Corn- 











the saddest day that ever dawned on America !”’$ 

“We're in tight quarters—there’s no deny-< 
ing it. I’m on my way to General Mercer’s? 
quarters, for our commander has summoned $ 
a council of war there,” and the General‘ 
slipped his arm into the Major’s, and they? 
walked along together, conversing in low tones $ 
of the gloomy prospects before them. 

When the officers parted, Edward Dudley? 
glanced down tenderly on the letter which he 
still carried in his hand, ¢ 

‘‘Sweet little patriot,” murmured the young? 
man; ‘“‘God send that you may be as true a> 
prophetess !” 

History has kept a faithful record of the: 
result of that council of war on the banks of 
the Assinpink. The proposition of Washing-‘ 
ton was met with instant and eager concur-. 
rence from all his officers. The camp was 


broken up. Preparations were rapidly made 


for one of those swift and silent night marches- 
in which the American army had become so> 
expert, and which they so frequently accom-- 
plished as though by magic. 

Nothing was left undone to deceive the‘ 


enemy. The camp fires were kept burning: 
bright through the darkness, sentries and‘ 
guards were relieved punctually, and men‘ 
were ordered to keep toiling until day-break 2 
at the trenches, and then to hasten after the) 
retreating army, which stole softly away in¢ 
the dead of the night. We have all read of ? 
that toilsome march from Trenton. 
that the brave little army toiled slowly along< 
the half broken road, with the stumps of the> 


wallis, and not perceiving the number of Ame- 
rican forces, he faced about to give them bat- 
tle, concealing his return march in the woods, 
until after again crossing Stony Brook, he 
came full upon the van of Mercer’s brigade. 
There was a desperate rush of both parties to 
reach the rising ground behind the Quaker’s 
dwelling. The Americans gained it first, and 
of the brief and desperate battle which fol- 
lowed, history tells better than our pen ean. 
We know what brave deeds for song and 
story were done in that morning’s sunrise; 
how General Mercer's horse fell ander him 


, with the first discharge ; how the brave officer 


sprang to his feet, and rallied his men until he 
was felled to the earth by a blow from the butt 
end of a musket; how, rising once more, and 
defending himself with his sword, he was 
surrounded, and bayoneted over and over, 
until his blood daggled the faded grass, and he 
was left for dead on the field. 

And at this moment Washington, who had 
galloped ahead of his troops, burst in sight, 
and the whole scene before him. The 
iritish saw the snowy horse and the stately 
figure sweep by, heedless of their galling fire. 

The brigade, whose commander lay ghastly 
on the field, saw the waving of Washington’s 
hat, and heard the cheering of his voice, as he 
urged the troops on. They rallied at the sound 
of that well-known voice, and the next moment 
the loud shouts of the Virginians, as they 


lay 


We knowS emerged from the woods and rushed to their 


help, told that the tide of battle was turning. 
And then the conflict grew more desperate. 








newly felled trees impeding their progress, and‘ Amid the flashing of arms and the columns of 
that the sun was coming over the eastern hills, ¢ smoke, was still seen that white horse and that 
its first golden beams seeming to the eyes of? stately figure, dashing wherever the battle was 
the wearied soldiers the signal of good cheer $ hottest, and the balls of the enemy rained 
sent to them from Heaven, when the army¢ darkly around it. 

reached the bridge over Stony Brook. The; No wonder that the young Irish aid-de- 
brigade of General Mercer, Washington’s old> camp, seeing that beloved face vanish in the 
friend and companion in the French wars, was§ black garments of smoke, drew his hat over 
detached here to continue along the brooke his eyes—he believed his commander had 
until it should arrive at the main road to) fallen! 

Princeton, which he was to secure, and destroy ¢ But when he looked again, the horse and 
the bridge, so as to intercept the passage of2 his rider emerged from the smoke, the enemy 
fugitives; but as General Mercer spurredS were giving way, and the ardent Colonel 
eagerly away on his beautiful gray horse, he spurred up to his General's side with but one 
little suspected that his last hourhad come—that? thought in his heart, and that was on his 
he should never hear again the voice of his > lips— 

beloved commander. A few moments laters ‘Thank God! your excellency is safe!” 
the British colonel, who had just left Princeton? The latent fire in the strong heart burst 
at the head of his regiment, caught sight of) forth— ' 
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** Away, my dear Colonel, and bring up the 
troops. The day is ours!’ were the glad, ex- 
ultant words which answered; and lo! in the 
distance, were the British troops, with heavy 


loss, and in full retreat, to join Lord Corn-< 


wallis at Trenton. 

And that early morning, which friend and 
foe alike believed must witness the defeat of 
the American army, beheld instead, a hundred 
British lying dead on the field, and fourteen 


officers and nearly three hundred men taken? 


prisoners. 

“Not unto us—not unto us, oh Lord, but 
unto Thy name, be the glory given!” mur- 
mured Major Dudley, who had been in the 
fight where Grace said he wovld be, as he 
lifted his cap, and wiped the hot perspiration 
from his brow, as he thought of the victory. 

At that moment somebody addressed him, 
and turning, one of the privates from Captain 
Trueman’s company requested him to come to 
the aid of that officer, who had been wounded. 
Edward Dudley thought of Nathaniel’s mo- 
ther. 

“Ts he hurt seriously ?” he asked, dreading 
the reply, for the two young men were much 
attached to each other. 

“We hope not, sir; we've carried him out 
under a tree. He seems faint from loss of 
blood.” 

Major Dudley followed the soldier, and 
found the captain lying under a tree, to which 
his men had conveyed him. He was conscious, 
but it was well that Nathaniel’s mother was 
not there to see the face of her boy—white 
almost as the ghastly faces on the field. 

Edward kneeled down by his friend, who 
welcomed him with a faint smile. 

“Where are you hurt, Nathaniel?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

“IT think a ball must have struck my left 
arm; I can’t move it.” 

A very slight examination satisfied the Major 
that his friend’s arm was broken, a little below 
the elbow. 

“You must be attended to at once. We'll 
have you removed to some house, and a sur- 
geon procured immediately.” 

“Thank you, Dudley ;” and then a flash of 
triumph went over the white young face. 
“This is a glorious day for America.” 

“A glorious day, Nathaniel.” 

This was the only comment Major Dudley 
allowed himself, as he hurried away in quest 
of a surgeon. 

Captain Trueman was soon conveyed to a 


farm house, whose inmates treated him with ‘ 


the greatest kindness. A surgeon was pro- 
cured, who dressed the arm, and pronounced 
the wound a severe but not dangerous one, 
and prescribed rest and quiet; and Major 
Dudley left him at last, assured that the young 
officer was in kind hands. 

Lord Cornwallis had retired the previous 
night, and with that contempt for everything 
American which has always distinguished the 
English people, (although to this there are 
many and noble exceptions, ) had declared that 
he should “ bag the fox in the morning.” 

No words can surpass his astonishment and 
chagrin when he learned that the General, 
whom he thus scorned, had once more foiled 
him, and the American army had again es- 
caped his grasp. 

His lordship did not for some time suspect 
the course which the troops had taken, but 
the booming of cannon in the direction of 
Princeton at last warned him. 

He broke up his camp at Trenton, and 
hurried away in great consternation, for he 


2 feared Washington might make a descent upon 


his large military stores at Brunswick; but 
the march of the British troops was impeded 
at Stony Brook, for Washington had taken 
care that the bridge here should be broken, 
and the enemy did not reach Brunswick until 
evening. 

Lord Cornwallis found his military stores 
safe, for the tired, worn-out troops, whom 
Washington had led to the morning’s battle. 
could not make a descent on Brunswick. But 
he had hurried them on, panting for weariness, 
so that they dropped along the frozen road- 
side, and with difficulty the army at last 
reached Morristown. 

So the dark cloud lifted itself, and the 


mourning was changed to rejoicing throughout 


the country. 

The war now wore a triumphant aspect. 
Confidence in the commander of the army took 
the place of doubt and jealousy. 

The scanty army intrenched at Morristown 
made descents upon every party which Corn- 
wallis sent out; and foiled and chagrined, the 
British General drew in his forces at New 
Brunswick, so that he might have a water com- 
munication with New York, whence he was 
now obliged to draw nearly all of his supplies. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The success of Princeton following so close 
on that of Trenton, had inspired the patriot- 
heart of America with courage and hope. 
There was rejoicing around the wide old fire- 
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places, where the great red pyramids of flame 
crackled and blazed through the long winter 
but the tidings which brought light 
and to so many homes, brought 
darkness and fear to a few; and among these 
latter was the old mill tavern of Mrs, Charity 
Trueman. 

It is true that Nathaniel, thoughtful for his 
mother and sister, had written briefly the day 
after the battle, stating that a ball had hit his 
arm, but speaking lightly of the wound as he 
could, stating that he expected to be over it in 
a few days, and at least, assuming the best of 
spirits in his letter. But the mother-heart of 
Mrs. Trueman was filled with anxiety and 
yearning, for she had received a fuller relation 
of the wound Nathaniel had received, from a 
soldier who had been in the battle and returned 


evenings ; 


gladness 


home 

Grace was making a somewhat prolonged 
visit at the tavern, for she had been ‘snowed 
in’ the third day, a circumstance upon which 
Mrs. Trueman and her daughter openly con- 
gratulated themselves, for there was no face 
so welcome at the old tavern in any time of 
trouble, as the sweet one of the deacon’s 
daughter. 

It was a day of wild storm and wind, drop- 
ping down into a wilder night. Two miles off, 
the white waves of the sound seethed and tossed 
themselves in a great, struggling agony, on 
which the sky looked with a white, patient 
anguish, and the wind tossed the great sheaves 
of white foam on the shower, and then went 
over the land, shrieking its triumph, and 
waving its white banners of snow. 
what an awful night!’ exclaimed 
Lucy Trueman, as she sat betwixt Grace and 
her mother, before the great fire of walnut 
and bireh-wood in the sitting-room of the 
tavern. 

The three ladies were busily engaged in 
knitting mittens and socks; for tidings of the 
half-clothed and suffering army at Morris- 
town had given a new impetus to knitting- 
needles throughout the land. 

‘« Yes,” said Mrs. Trueman, laying down the 
heel she was ‘ toeing” off, ‘this storm must 
reach a long ways. I wish I could know how 


that boy of mine was feelin’ to-night.” 


** Oh, 


stick’”’ to the cone of logs, in order to conceal 
the tears which filled her eyes. 

“Oh he’s doing well, you may depend, 
mother,” answered the daughter, in her cheer- 
iest tone. 
good hands,” 


HOME 


And» 
Mrs. Trueman bent lower, and added a ‘‘fore-¢ 


‘You know he’s fallen into such > 
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‘Yes, I know, Lucy,’’ unpinning her knit- 
ting sheath, for it was time to see about supper. 
** But no hands—let ever so soft and 
tender—would seem to my boy like his mo- 
ther’s, and I’d walk five miles through this snow 
to carry him a bow! of chicken broth. How 
he relished it after he had that attack of lung 


"em be 


fever, Lucy, and used to say, ‘ There ain’t a 
woman in the wide world, mother, that can 
come up to you on chicken broth.’ ”’ 

** You've got one thing to comfort you, Mrs. 
Trueman,” said Grace, looking up in her sweet, 
earnest way, “it isn't a light thing for a boy 
of seventeen to have a captain’s commission ; 
and if he carries the scar of this wound to his 
death, it will be a fresh honor to Nathaniel 
Trueman all the days of his life.” 

The pleasant face of Mrs. Trueman glewed 
with maternal pride, that for the moment effaced 
all look of pain. 

‘Bless your heart, Grace,” she said, “you 


always manage to speak just the right word in 


the right place.” 

“‘That’s because her heart is in the right 
place,” and Lucy leaned forward in her pretty, 
impulsive way, and patted Grace affectionately 


on the shoulder. 

‘One thing my mind’s bent on,” recurring 
to the subject ever uppermost in her thoughts; 
‘if I hear Nathaniel’s any worse, I shall start 
for Princeton.” 

‘In this weather—why, mother!” exclaimed 
Lucy, perfectly aghast. 

‘*No matter for that, 
showed that her mind was made up on the 
matter. ‘It would drive me distracted to stay 
here and think of my boy lyin’ away off there 
with no mother’s hand to smooth his pillow, or 
so much as give him a teaspoonful of medicine. 
I shall take the next stage if any worse tidings 
come.” 

«But, mother,’ continued the deprecatory 
voice of Lucy, ‘‘ you'd certainly be blocked up 
and freeze to death. Why, it would take you 
a week to get into the Jerseys, in this dead of 
winter.” 

Grace saw that argument or opposition only 
confirmed the resolution, so she interposed. 

«I don’t believe there will be the least call 
for you to go, Mrs. Trueman. You know what 
Mr. Dudley wrote, that the surgeon said there 
Swasn’t the slightest danger of fever, if Na- 
¢thaniel would be careful, and there was no 
> doubt but he would be able to use his arm in 
; time, as well as ever.” 

» It was pleasant to hear this again, though it 


’ in a tone which plainly 


.was at least the twentieth time, and turning 
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the words over in her thoughts, the bustling 
little woman hurried off to prepare supper. 

“Grace, have you" heard anything about 
Richard Jarvys or his father lately,” asked 
Lucy, when the two were alone. 

‘“*No,”’ moving a little, as though the words 
hurt her, 

Lucy drew a little nearer, and spoke lower. 

‘Well, it’s being whispered round that the 
old man is a Long Island trader, and that his 
son is in the business too! 
watched now, and if they’re discoverd they'll 
have to leave the place, or the roof wont be 
safe over their heads.’’ 
** And in that case, ours would be, for a time 


They’re being 


at least,’’ added Grace. 

“You're not surprised to hear this ?’’ 

“Oh, no, I trust that I do not say in any 
uncharitable spirit, that there is hardly any- 
thing mean or base which, in my opinion, 
Ralph Jarvys and his son could not be tempted 
to do!” 

“IT can hardly keep in my skin, Grace,’’ the 
round black eyes flashing with indignation, 
“when I think how that man is trying to get 
your father out of his own house, But there’s 
one thing,”’ with a smile and blush that said 
a great many, “he'll have to be smart to get 
ahead of somebody that’s taken the matter into 
his hands.” 

Grace’s smile was very bright and sympa- 
thetic. 

** Father comforts himself with tAat thought,” 
she said. ‘He's so much confidence in lawyer 
Deming, that his mind is much set at ease in 
the matter; and then it was left with Mr. 
Fuller in such a way that the matter will not 
come up before the fall term, so we are sure of 
our house for another summer at least; and 
there is no telling what may transpire before 
that time.” 

“Still, the thought must be a constant weight 
and burden for you all to carry?” 

‘Yes; but we try to leave it with the one 
Heart strong and tender enough to carry all 
our burdens.” 

‘‘ Dear Grace,” bending forward with a look 
half tender, half reverential, ‘I wish I was as> 
good as you.” 

“That isn’t wishing very much, Lucy,’ ¢ 
smoothing the black shining hair. 

It was quite dark now, but the red fire-‘ 


light filled the room like the waving of crim- 5 


son banners. Outside, the storm grew fiercer 
as the night deepened. The girls had both 2 
laid their work away, and sat together in > 
silence, looking into the fire and listening to the ‘ 
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~member my arm! 
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ery of the wind, and thinking of the absent 
and beloved, drawn together by that sympathy 
of thought. At length Mrs. Trueman bustled 
in with a lamp, 

‘Come, girls, right out totea; but I thought 
we'd have somethin’ that would relish such a 
night as this.”’ 

“I’m sure, Mrs. Trueman, you never had 
anything else on any sort of a night,” laughed 
Grace, as she rose up. 

At that moment a thin, pale face was thrust 
close up to the window pane, and a pair of 
large brown eyes caught and drank in every 
object in the old tavern sitting-room. The 
face vanished; the front door opened softly, 
and stealthy feet crossed the wide old hall; 
then another door opened. 

‘* Mother—Lucy! do you know who it is?” 

The voice was Nathaniel’s; but how could 
it be ke at such a time—on such a night. No 
wonder that the three women stood still with a 
momentary superstitious fear at their hearts ; 
but the figure came straight forward. 

“It’s Nathaniel Trueman; he’s some right 
to expect a welcome here, I reckon,”’ cried the 
hearty, cheery voice there was no mistaking. 

Mrs. Trueman sprang forward with a ery— 
not loud—it was burdened with too much for 
that. 

‘“*My boy, my pretty, precious boy, have 
you come back to your mother?” 

Such a hugging, and kissing, and shedding 
of tears on all sides as followed, for it was in- 
deed Nathaniel, looking thin and worn enough, 
as they discovered at last on holding the light 
to his face. He was tooill for active service, and 
had obtained a furlough until he should recover 
He had travelled from Princeton by land and 
water to New Haven, and had left there early 
in the morning, but the deep snow had ren- 
dered the travelling difficult, and the stage had 
only just got in. 

“Oh you darling boy!” exclaimed Lucy, 
throwing her arms about her brother for the 
twentieth time, and giving him a dozen rapid 
kisses. 

Nathaniel winced a little. 

“«Softly—softly, there’s a good girl—re- 


> 


** How is that arm now?” asked his mother, 


>as though something hurt her, looking at the 


sling in which the soldier carried it. 

“Well, it dont pain me as much as at first, 
but it wont bear any touch yet. It wants just 
what I do—a little of your nursing, mother.” 

Mrs. Trueman’s look said both he and the 
arm would have it. 
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“To think how many, many nights I’ve 
started up suddenly out of my sleep and said, 
‘My boy’s away off on the battle field!’ and it 
would seem more than I could bear; but to- 
night, | shall wake up and say, ‘He’s back 
again—my pretty boy’s back again!’” 

Mrs. Trueman said this, smoothing his hair, 
and adjusting his collar, for she could not 
keep her hands off from her idol. The young 
soldier could not speak for a moment. When 
he did, it was in blunt phrase— 

** Mother, ’'m hungry.” 

‘And supper’s all ready. I’ve got what 
you like, too—stewed oysters and chicken 
pie!” 

“Those are tempting sounds to a fellow 
that’s been used to army fare for nine months 
—come along girls,” but he slipped his arm 
about his mother’s waist. 

There was no happier table in the land than 
that one around which Mrs. Trueman’s small 
family was gathered, and when the long sup- 
per was over, they all sat down by the bright 
fire, and the boy captain laid his beautiful pale 
face against the cushions of the great rocking- 
chair, and while the storm howled and shrieked 
outside, he told his eager listeners stories of 
camp life in the Continental army—stories at 
which they sometimes laughed, but oftener 
sobbed together. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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STEPHEN AND MATILDA, OR MAUDE. 

Stephen was crowned king of England De- 
cember 22, 1135. He was a grandson of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; his father was Count of 
Blois, and his mother was Adela, a sister of 
the late king. He had been a favorite with his 
uncle, who had given him riches and honors, 
and he had sworn to defend the rights of Ma- 
tilda and her son Henry. Stephen was in 
Normandy when king Henry died, but he 
hastened to England, and his brother Henry, 
Bishop of Winchester, induced other bishops 
and many of the clergy to favor his cause. 
He made liberal promises of grants and privi- 
leges, and the barons proposed the conditions 
under which he should reign; and he readily 


Correction.—In January number, page 13, second 
oluma, tenth line from top, for thirteen read one 
hundred and thirty-four. On same page, second column, 
fth and sixth lines from top, for Alexander, read 
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granted them all that they required. He en- 
gaged to confirm the ancient Saxon laws, and 
to abolish all laws made after the Conquest 
relating to forests and hunting; and also to 
reduce the taxes. On these conditions he was 
placed on the throne, which by right belonged 
to another, 

His manners and conversation were pleasant, 
and his person was graceful; he was strong, 
active and courageous, and had always been 
in favor with the people. His good qualities 
were valor, clemency and generosity; his 
domineering vice was ambition. His accession 
to the throne, though sanctioned by the clergy, 
was an evident usurpation, in direct violation 
of his oath, and its consequences were fatal to 
his repose and to the happiness of his kingdom. 

The former order of things was now entirely 
changed; the arbitrary power established by 
the Conqueror was abolished; but a power 
more hostile to national happiness arose on its 
ruins. England assumed the aspect of an 
aristocracy, in which the nobles and clergy 
possessed the chief command. They erected 
castles, which they fortified and garrisoned 
with their own troops, and in which they could 
set the royal authority at defiance: more than 
a thousand of these castles were in a short 
time to be seen in different parts of the king- 
dom. In raising Stephen to the throne, the 
prelates and barons had paid less regard to his 
personal merit than to the establishment of 
their own power; they considered him in- 
debted to them for his elevation, and expected 
his compliance with all their demands. Ste- 
phen, in his eagerness to obtain the crown, 
had promised more than it was possible to 
perform. In all parts of the kingdom, private 
wars were carried on among the barons with 
great fury; the country was laid waste, and 
shocking cruelties were practised, which com- 
pelled Stephen to adopt measures to reduce the 
power of the barons and clergy. This gave 
rise to great discontent, and soon to open war. 

Robert, Duke of Gloucester, a half brother 
of Matilda, and the most powerful of the 
barons, resolved to make an effort to place his 
sister on the throne. Other lords and barons 
adopted his views, and openly declared for 
Matilda. Malcolm, king of Scotland, also es- 
poused her cause. 

A civil war now commenced, in which the 
operations were so complex, and the instances 
of treachery, rapine and perfidy so numerous, 
that a recital of particulars would be tedious. 
Stephen was at first victorious, and Robert and 


, Matilda escaped to France; and the king of 
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Scotland was pacified by receiving large terri- 
tories in the north of England. Stephen had 
employed the royal treasurers in collecting an 
army of foreigners, that he might depend on 
them if the English should declare for Matilda, 
which he had some cause to fear. 

England might now have enjoyed many 
years of peace, had not the king involved him- 
self in a quarrel with the clergy, whose power 
was greatly increased. Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, the king’s brother, placed himself 
at their head; his opposition to the king was 
caused by his not having been admitted to the 
administration of public affairs. The contest 
was followed by all the calamities that can 
fall on a nation. 

The kingdom being in great confusion, Ma- 
tilda, or the Empress Maude, as she was called 
in Normandy, landed at Portsmouth with a 
few followers, and was soon joined by the 
clergy and most of the nobility, while with 
the king there remained but a few of the 
barons and his foreign soldiers. After many 
reverses, the royal army was totally defeated 
and dispersed. Stephen was taken prisoner 
and confined in the castle of Bristol, and 
loaded with chains. This battle rendered 
Matilda irresistible in arms, and she soon 
overcame all difficulties, and established herself 
on the throne. The Bishop of Winchester, at 
the head of the clergy, abandoned the cause of 
his brother, and pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication against him and all his ad- 
herents, after which he called a synod of all 
the prelates and abbots, who unanimously 
elected Matilda queen of England, February 
10, 1141, 

She was received in London with great 
magnificence by the barons and citizens, and 
soon the whole kingdom recognized her as 
their queen. Stephen promised, if the queen 
would liberate him, to resign all claim to the 
crown and to leave the kingdom, and never to 
return to it; but neither the tears of his queen 
nor the promises of his friends, could induce 
Matilda to release him. By her haughty man- 
ners and cruelty, Matilda soon disgusted all 
orders of people, and the Bishop of Winchester 
assisted Eustace, Stephen's son, to raise an 
army and march against the queen, who had 
taken possession of Winchester; they besieged 
her in the castle and set fire to the city ; twenty 

churches, an abbey, a nunnery, and nearly all 
the city were consumed, Matilda and the king 
of Seotland made their escape, but Robert 
was made prisoner, and after being confined 
six months, was exchanged for Stephen. Ma-> 
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tilda was queen nearly two years. She had two 
stone bridges built, one of them is now called 
Bow. Before this, all bridges had been built of 
wood; these are the only memorials of her. 

The war continued about six years after 
Stephen was liberated, and Matilda had many 
narrow escapes; at one time, on a dark night, 
she crossed the Thames on the ice and walked 
six miles, facing a severe storm of snow, which 
was no easy task for the daughter of a king, 
the wife of an emperor, and so recently a queen 
herself. On the death of Robert in 1147, 
Matilda retired to Normandy, and left Stephen 
in quiet possession of the throne. 

Henry, the eldest son of Matilda, by the 
death of his father, was put in possession of 
Anjou, and assumed the title of Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and married Eleanor, who had been 
the wife of the king of France, with whom he 
received Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge and other 
territories, after which he asserted his right to 
the crown of England. Stephen and Henry 
were preparing for a battle, when they made a 
treaty, by the terms of which Stephen was to 
reign in peace, and at his death Henry should 
succeed him. Eustace died suddenly before 
the treaty was made. For the rest of his lif 
Stephen did all he could to alleviate the 
miseries of the kingdom. He died October 25, 
1154, in the fiftieth year of his age. He 
reigned nineteen years. 


DevaFi_p, Wis. 


Cell us thy Gale, O Sea! 


BY MRS. ELIZA H. BARKER. 


Tell us thy tale, 0 Sea! 

Where wast thou, when the great primeval ocean 
Of primal matter floated silently ; 

Ere the electric spirit gave it motion ; 
Where wast thou then? 0 Sea! 


Tell us thy tale, 0 Sea! 
When did thy restless waves begin to roll ; 
Who formed thy waters, bent, and bounded thee, 
Spread thee from pole to pole? 
Canst thou not tell? O Sea! 


Tell us the tale, O Sea! 
Tell us the story of creation’s morn, 
When suns, and moons, and planets, sprung to 
birth ; 
When this young Universe of ours was born, 
And into space, first rose, the bounding earth. 


Tell us the tale, 0 Sea! 

Who weighed thee in the hollow of His hand, 
Thy many tided waves, thy oceans vast; 

Balanced thy rolling weight against the land, 
And marked the bounds, thy footsteps never passed ? 


—~—_——— 
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Toll us the tale, O Sea! 
How many cycles hast thou thus rolled on ? 
When did the green earth brighten to thine eye? 
What strange inhabitants have come and gone, 
Sinoe first thy clear waves gazed upon the sky ? 


Tell us the tale, 0 Sea! 
W here are the ancient cities, where the thrones, 
Whose purple spread the shores of regal Tyre? 
Egypt, thou hast left but lettered stones, 
Nations and dynasties alike oxpire— 


But thou remainest, O Sea! 

Unchanged alone, immortal; boundless grave 
Of Earth, and all her nations, for in thee, 

Lie armies, navies, and beneath thy wave, 
Sink jeweled bark, and golden argoay. 


Toll us their tale, O Sea! 

Than argosy or bark, more precious far, 
The brave and beautiful, engulfed by thee, 

Tell us where all those struggling beings are? 
Tell us their untold tale, O surging sea? 


0 Sea! why dost thou sigh? 
Rest they beneath thy billowa, dark and deep ? 
Yos! yee! the moaning waves make sad reply, 
“Tomy unfathomed depths, earth's myriads sleep,” 
This thy sad tale, O Sea! 


But the Sea saya, “ Their forms alone I keep ; 
Thought, life, affection, with me do not dwell; 

Then for the tombless dead no longer weep, 
Tho’ o'er them rolls my everlasting swell,” 


This is thy tale, O Sea! 


God of the Spirit, He who breathed on thee, 

And poured thy ceaseless tides from pole to pole, 
Lord of the Land, and Ruler of the Sea 

Thine is the body-—Més alone the soul 
rhis is thy tale, O Sea! 


Beaver, Pa., Dee, 1861. 
tee 


Gop ano Strver Wepprvas.—These were 
celebrations once general in some parts of Ger- 
many. The silver wedding occurred only on 
the twenty fifth anniversary, and most people 
could celebrate that; but to be fifty years mar- 
ried was a sort of event in a family, The house 
was quite covered with garlands; all the neigh- 
bors, from far and near, were assembled; the 
ancient pair, dressed in their wedding-dresses, 
walked in procession with music to the church, 
and the priest married them over again, and 
preached such a sermon that every one had 
tears in his eyes. There was a dinner, too, 
and dancing and singing; and in the evening 
there was no end to the noise and shouting 
when they drove off together, for the second 
time, as bride and bridegrooom—a happy 
pair. 
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What Came Afterwards. 


A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XI 

The scene described in the last chapter, 
took place nearly three months after Bfwin 
Guy's first interview with Doctor Hofland in 
regard to his father Larobe had proved a 
more*skilful strategist than either Edwin o 
his lawyer, Glastonbury, had anticipated, 
holding off his assailants, now by a bold, and 
threatening front, and now deceiving them by 
feigned movements, day after day, and week 
after week, all the while endeavoring to entrap 
Guy into some false position, where he could 
cripple or destroy him at a single blow, Noi 
once, after his first interview with Guy, did 
he betray to that individual the smallest sign 
of apprehension, concern, or concession, Fore- 
warned, forearmed At the second interview, 
he was self-possessed, and very reticent. He 
listened, céldiy and patiently, to all the young 
man had to say, leading him on by casual 
questions, made in a tone that was almost in- 
different, and getting deeper and deeper into 
his thoughts and purposes, while he closely 
veiled his own. 

The threatened suit was, in the mind of 
Edwin, only a last resort. All he wanted was 
money, and the shortest way to that end was 
the way in which he meant to walk. The fou! 
play to his father, of which he was only in 
possession of dark hints, notwithstanding his 
pretence of knowing so much, might go un 
avenged, so that he could clutch a fair portion 
of the devised estate. The longest and most 
doubtful way to reach the object of his desire 
was through the courts. In the beginning, it 
had seemed the surest, and, probably, the only 
way; but the alarm and anxiety betrayed by 
Larobe at the first interview, left a strong con- 
vietion on his mind, that the lawyer would, to 
avoid the perils and disgrace of a suit, yield 
to almost any demand he chose to make, He 
felt certain that he had him in his power; and 
began to count over, in fancy, his thousands of 
dollars, as already in possession 

But, his second interview with Larobe. 
dashed, with a chill, the young man’s rosy 
anticipations, and removed to an uncertain 
distance that fruition on which he had just 
seemed entering. 

*T understand,” he said, rising to withdraw 
after an hour's unsatisfactory skirmishing with 
the lawyer, “ that you wave all arrangements, 
and mean toaccept the perils of a suit ? 
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“IT did not say so." The tones of Larobe 
were almost indifferent. 

*So I read the nieaning of what you have 
said to-night, and, accepting that meaning, | 
shall proceed to act accordingly.” 

Something like a suppressed cough in the 
room adjoining, reached at this moment the 
ears of Edwin Guy, and, glancing towards a 


communicating door, he saw that it stood ajar. ; 


He did not observe the wary, almost anxious 
look fixed on him by the lawyer, as his atten- 
tion was turned for an instant on this door. 

“T cannot limit your actions, of course,” 
evasively answered Larobe. “ All I can do, is 
to govern my own.” 

There succeeded a silence of nearly half 
a minute, when, no further remark being 
offered by the lawyer, Guy commenced cross 
ing the room, with the purpose of retiring. 
His hand was on the door. 

“Edwin,” said Larobe. 

The young man turned partly around. 

“Take a word of advice in this matter.” 

“Say on.” 

“You are a little too eager—are trying to 
move too fast.”” There was just a shade of 
irony, or sarcasm, in the lawyer's voice 

Guy stood still, looking at him, but not 
venturing a reply. 

“And may get thrown from the track. So, 
I counsel prudence.” 

“When the devil offers good advice,” said 
Guy, stung by something like contempt in 


Larobe's manner, “ we may safely assume that 
he is altogether disinterested, and has our 
good at heart.” 

Larobe only shrugged his shoulders. 

“Good evening.” 


“Good evening, Edwin, If you wish another 
interview before commencing your suit, make 
free to call. As I have already said, I am 
still your friend. It will be for you to set me 
over to the enemy 
warn you, that, as an enemy, I am never 
scrupulous, You are treading on dangerous 
ground, as your own lawyer, if he be honest, 
will tell you. An attempt to extort money, 
under threat, is a crime in law; and you will 


s side; and it is but fair to 


be a sharp man at the business, if you get 
through without punishment.” 

“Justin Larobe!” said the young man, 
flashing out in sudden anger, “I know the 
length and breadth, even to the thousandth 
part of an inch, of your friendship for me—it 
is that of the wolf for the lamb. You cannot, 
under any provocation, be more my enemy 
than you are to-day.” 
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“Be it so, if you will. Only take heed that, 
in provoking me to strike, you are not al- 
together at mercy of the blow.” 

T will take heed,” said Edwin, and, open- 
ing the door, he passed out, painfully aware 
that in this second interview with the lawyer, 
he had gained nothing, and probably lost all 
his first seeming advantage. 

*You must not call on him again—at least 
not for some weeks,” said Glastonbury, to 
whose office Guy went immediately after his 
conference with Larobe. 

“Not for weeks!’’ Even the interval of 
weeks, before getting to where he could lay his 
hands on the money which had seemed so near 
his grasp, appeared a long time to the eager 
young man. 

“As before said,’’ answered Glastonbury, 
“this is a business in which we will have to 
make haste slowly. Every inch of the ground 
we take must be well considered, lest it prove 
unsafe. There is not a man in the city, against 
whom an affair of this kind might not be more 
safely conducted. It is evident, that he has 
recovered from his first surprise, and now 
stands on guard.” 

For over two weeks, no sign of invitation 
or approach on either side was apparent. 
Twice Larobe and Edwin had met in the street, 
passing with a cold nod of recognition. Both 
were but acting, however; and both on the 
alert. Towards the end of the third week, a 
note came from Larobe, asking for an inter- 
view in the evening at his rooms in the City 
Hotel. At this meeting, the lawyer gained 
what he desired—information as to the progess 
Edwin was making towards the initiation of 
the threatened suit. Nothing had really been 
done, and he was, thus far, satisfied; he was, 
also, becoming assured that nothing would be 
done, so long as there was any hope of driving 
him, through fear, to the payment of the sum 
Edwin had demanded. This payment he had, 
from the first, resolved to make, rather than 
risk the consequences of a legal search into all 
the circumstances of Adam Guy’s illness, and 
removal to an insane asylum. But he was not 
the man to yield anything without a struggle 
Moreover, in the very fact of this yielding, was 
an admission that wrong had been done; an 
admission that placed him in the power of 
Edwin, and he was too unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous himself to have any faith in an 
other's pledges or promises. How was he to 
be in safety, after buying off with money this 
dangerous foe. What guarantee could he have 
that the contract would remain unbroken? Is 
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the tiger rendered docile by a draught of 
hlood 

two or three more weeks were suffered to 
wo by, in a mutual wariness, Then Larobe 


received a communication from Mr, Glaston- 


bury, Hdwin’s lawyer, in which he was notified, 
in formal manner, that he had been instructed 
to bring suit for the purpose of breaking the 
will of Adam Guy. This brought the two 
lawyers into communication, and they spent 
several weeks of skilful manauvring, each 
trying to get such a position as would be im- 
pregnable in defence, or possess superior ad 
vantage in assault, So much was involved on 
both sides, that great cireumspection was de 
manded, Enough, however, was gained by 
(ilastonbury, to assure him that Larobe would 
scarcely risk the suit, But there were diffi 
oulties in the way of a compromise, almost in 
superable, What were the guarantees for fu 
ture immunity? What surety could be given, 
that similar attacks would not come from other 
members of Mr. Guy's family, even if Edwin 
were, ever after, to remain quiet? 

Che one position taken by Larobe, in his inter- 
views with Glastonbury, was, that the move 
ment against him on the part of Edwin Guy, 
was simply for the purpose of extorting money ; 
and that his only cause of hesitation in the 
matter grew out of an unwillingness to be 
dragged into court on such gross charges as 
were assumed, and put on the defensive against 
bribed witnesses, whose false statements might 
not only have weight with a public too apt to 
believe the worst, but with a prejudiced or 
stupid jury also, 

* But, in avoiding one danger,”’ he said, «1 
am not disposed to risk another and greater.”’ 

“lt is for you to make the election,” replied 
Glastonbury. ‘My client has become impa- 
tient of delay, and insists that proceedings at: 
onoe begin.” 

‘‘He may find himself checkmated in the 
third or fourth move,” said Larobe, “1 have 
not been passive for nearly three months.” 

“It is for you to conduct your own side of 
the game, and I doubt not it will be skilfully 
played,” answered Glastonbury, his lip twiteh- 
ing, and lifting back over the canine teeth, in 
a way peouliar to himself, S 

‘I have seoured evidence already, and? 
shall meet you with a counter suit,” > 

“Ab?” ¢ 

“Yes, Your client has been several times > 
in my rooms, blustering and threatening. All ( 
that he said might not favor your side ma- 0 
terially, if produced in court. Nevertheless, 14 


have it, word for word, written out, and by a 
witness who will take the stand. I did not 
choose to be alone, you see 

Larobe's small brown eyes looked forth keenly 
from their deep coverts, and scanned the face 
of Glastonbury, There was no change in its 
expression ; but the upper lip twitched oftener 
with its nervous motion, showing the fangs, 
first on one side and then on the other, 

** And prove, what?" 

*An attempt to extort money,” replied 
Larobe. ‘An open demand for a certain 
sum, as black mail; so giving me immunity 
against prosecution for an alleged crime 
There are two points here, as you will perceive; 
two criminal offences punishable under the 
law. An attempt to extort money by threat 
and the compounding of felony 

Glastonbury simply answered, and without 
apparent change of feeling, though he saw 
that Larobe had gained an advantage over his 
client. 

“Guy has little to lose, and all to gain in 
this matter; you have nothing to gain and 
much to lose. Let the case go as it will, should 
it come into court, you cannot escape without 
serious damage. We are prepared with evi 
dence that will show darkly against you, Mr 
Larobe, It is possible that you may have 
testimony running parallel, which will com 
plement ours, and give a different signification 
to many things veiled in mystery. I trust, for 
your sake, that it may be so. But, | would 
not advise you to accept all the risks, Settle 
it with the young man, if it be within range of 
possibility. He is, at the present time, believe 
mo, in possession of facts touching some things 
in your past life, that make him a dangerous 
enemy.” 

Whatever impression this had on Justin 
Larobe, he was skilful enough at concealment 
to hide from even as keen an observer as Glas 
tonbury, and the two men closed the interview 
and separated, neither satisfied in regard to 
the other, 

“You have well nigh ruined your case! 
was the salutation received by Edwin Guy, 


‘when next he appeared in Glastontfiry’s 


office. The lawyer's upper lip moved nervy 
ously, and his eyes looked sternly at his 
client, 

‘Ruined my case! How?’ Edwin's face 
paled, 

“I warned you, over and over again, to be 
prudent in what you said to Larobe.” 

**And I have always been prudent,” replied 
the young man. 
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‘*As prudent as though a third party, your 
enemy, Were present 

“Not so guarded as that. Why should 1 
have been ! 

“A third party was present 

“What?” 

“A third party, concealed, an l noting down, 
for evidence, every word to which 
utterance,” 

* How do you know 

“| have it from L 
now preparing to set 
the two crimes of att 
by threat, and for co 

Kdwin'’s face grew 

“Then he will a 
him he said 

‘Lam not 

i you, in the 

niagonist to dea 
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n advantage aga 

uth when gained 
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There was silence 
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“Other heirs are 

“Yes 

Whore are t! 

“My sister Franc nay be in the cit 
am not certain, howe 

“No matter. We can use her name; and 

hat, I think, will be our tower of strength.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Edwin, 

‘king perplexed 

* Larobe does not, I think, really mean to 

ska suit; but, with his present advantage, 
he will hold us off indefinitely. We do not 
want a suit. For, if proseeuted to the end, 
and suceesaful, years must pse before any 
thing ean be realized, and then 80 many other 
claimants to the estate m sy come In, that our 
share will hardly be worth fighting for. If, 
however, Larobe is satisfied that we mean to 
bring the suit in your sister's name, against 
whom he can threaten nothing, my opinion is, 
that he will yield,”’ 

Kdwin did not see much to hope for in this 
view of the case. Delays had already wearied 
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him Ile saw, in Larobe, an antagonist eo 


skilful, so guarded, so wary, that victory 
seemed more and more doubtful every day 
iree months had elapsed, and he saw 
farther off from the end he sought to 
than in the beginnin lt was while 
tate of mind that he determined, with 
ulting his lawyer, to have an interview 
step-mother, Mra, Larobe, now living 

husband, and try what was 
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Then turning to a book 


er, he asked a question, and the book 
er referred to an aeconnt on bis ledger 
» teller came back, and handing the check 
to Edwin, sai l, 
‘*No funds 


‘*“Are you certain?” 


The young man lin 
gered. “ The drawer of this check said that 
funds to meet it would be on deposit by one 
o'clock, and it is past that time now.” 

The teller again reached his hand for the 
check and stepped to the counter where the 
receiving teller stood, asked a question, and 
received, as Edwin saw, an affirmative reply. 
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** How will you haveit?” The teller’s hands 
were over his money drawer. 
‘‘In hundred dollar bills,” was answered. 
Forty bills were counted out. Clutching 
them ill-suppressed eagerness, Edwin 
Guy left the bank and hurried into the street. 
As Mrs. Guy left the bank, only a few 
minutes before, she removed the veil which 


with 


had been drawn quickly, on seeing Edwin, in 
order to get full draughts of the fresh air, for 
she Slowly 
she moved up Charles street, on her way home- 


felt like one about to suffocate. 
ward, weak in every limb, the effect of nervous 
exhaustion. As she came Paul's 
Church, she saw, on the corner, an old man of 


near St. 


such singular appearance, that he was attract- 





ing the attention of passengers on the street, 
some of whom stood still to observe him more 
His dress was worn and 


narrowly. meagre, 


incongruous; his hair, of iron gray, was long 
and uncombed, his face covered with a white 
fell down from his chin to a dis- 


He 


beard, that 


tance of six or seven inches. stooped 


considerably; and his garments hung loosely 
around an emaciated body. The upper part 
of his face, which could alone be seen, had a 
pale and sickly hue; but his deep set eyes, 


looking out of almost bony orbits, had a glitter 
and fire in them too bright for reason. 

Mrs. Larobe had advanced along the pave- 
ment to within a few paces of this old man, 
that of 
pauper or lunatic, before he observed her ap- 


whose appearance was an escaped 


proach. The sound of her footsteps, or the 
rustle of her garments, reaching his ears, he 
turned and looked into her face. As their 
eyes met, the old man gave a start, moving 
back a pace or two, and muttering some inco- 
herent ejaculation. 
forward, with his wild and fiery eyes fixed 
eagerly on Mrs. Larobe’s face. Frightened at 
this unexpected encounter with what was evi- 
dently an insane man, Mrs. Larobe drew down 
her veil, and sweeping in a wide circle around 
him, hurried onward, without glancing back, 
lest her doing so should lead him to follow 
her. 

He was following, nevertheless; but at so 
slow a pace, that when Mrs. Larobe reached 
Franklin street, and looked back for the first 
time, he was not. visible. 
wardly trembling with a vague alarm, she 
kept on, without checking her speed, until she‘ 
arrived at home. 

Not for a long time had Mrs. Larobe felt so 
completely unnerved as now. The conviction 
which, for a year or two, had been haunting 





Then advancing, he leaned > 


Still excited, and in-‘ 
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her mind, that the foundations of her peace 
were wholly insecure, and that it was too late 


din life to commence building again, if the 


present house fell, Was now gaining confirma- 
tion. Edwin’s visit and imperious demand, 
which she dared not refuse, though compliance 
did not remove all fear of the terrible conse- 
quences threatened, was an event of such 4 
disturbing and depressing nature, that she 
could not rise above its influence. The night 
that followed this visit had been almost sleep- 
less. A dozen times she repented of compli- 
ance; yet, as often, in going back over her 
past life, and dwelling on certain events, a 
knowledge of which Edwin claimed to possess, 
she felt a sickening sense of the imperious 
necessity that was upon her, and saw that no 
other way of escape remained. She had found 


lling her stocks, though, in 


no difficulty in sell 





the negotiation with a broker, she was com- 
pelled to make a loss of three per cent., besides 
commissions. Five thousand dollars were paid 
down, and she was to receive the balance next 
day, in order to make good 


of four thousand dollars held by Edwin. Part- 


the second check 


ing with these large sums, was like wringing 
drops of blood from her heart; not that she 
had a miser’s love for money—she valued it 


The 


hardest thing to bear in this hard necessity, 


for the position and power it gave her. 


was the triumph gained over her by Edwin, 
had hated that 
hatred, the wronger cherishes for the wronged. 


whom she with implacable 


Suddenly the tables were turned, and she 
found herself at his mercy. This was too hard 
for endurance. It seemed, at times, as if it 
would drive her mad. 

How could she get him out of her way! 
For hours, in the darkness, she pondered this 
dark question, the will to compass murder full- 


formed in her heart. There were no doubts, 


nor hesitations, nor weak tremors at thought 
of steel or poison; only at thoughts of safety i 
herself. If the power of invisibility could 

the gift 


have accepted the boon, 


have been of a demon, she would 


and, with her own 


hidden hand, sent death to the heart of her 
step-son. But, certain immunity was impossi- 
ble. 
crime, without the encounter of risks too great 
to be accepted. An 
he was to be removed 


She could not venture into this path of 


| so, the question of how 
from her obstructed 
path, was pondered in vain. 

The visit and extortion of Edwin, made in 
the face of terrifying threats, the wild thoughts 
and heart-struggies of the night, and the con- 
zr, left Mrs. Larobe 
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in that sensitive, nervous condition which is ° she appeared with little change from her 


liable to disturbance from the most trifling 


causes. When she left the bank, after hand- 
ing in the deposit which was to make good the 
extorted check, she was, as we have seen, in a 
state of nervous exhaustion. Except for this, 
her encounter with the strange looking old 
man, would have been an incident to be for- 
gotten in a moment. But, trifling as the inci- 
cident was, it added largely to the disturbing 
forces by which she was now assailed. 

As the street door of her own house closed 
behind her, Mrs. Larobe moved slowly and 
with weak steps along the hall, entering one of 
the parlors, and sinking in tremor and exhaus- 
tion upon a sofa, Over ten minutes elapsed, 
before rising to go up stairs. A few moments 
she stood in front of a large pier glass, stretch- 
ing from floor to ceiling, scarcely recognizing 
her own pale, troubled face. How had less 
than twenty-four hours of baffling contest with 
superior forces, marred the smooth repose of 
her countenance. Turning from the mirror, 
she stood, for an instant, among the curtains 
mg low windows; 


that draped the but, only 


k 
for an instant. Back, as if a strong arm had 


drawn her away, she moved suddenly, catch 
ing her breath, and clasping her hands over 
her bosom. The strange old man had glanced 
up to her from the pavement, starting, as be- 
fore, at her sudden apparation, and then bend- 
ing towards her with a wild, eager look. 

Mrs. Larobe shuddered, and sat down again; 
sat down, and listened breathlessly. Every 
moment she expected to hear the bell ring 
But, five minutes passed, and no hand pulled 
atthe wire. Then she breathed more freely. 
A stealthy reconnoissance from behind the 
window curtains, satisfied her that the insane 
man, for so she regarded him, was no longer 
This added excitement 
When Mrs. 


Larobe reached her chamber, she had only 


n front of her house. 
finished the work of exhaustion. 


enough strength left to remove her dress, and 
loosen her under-garments. For more than 
three hours she lay in such apparent stupefac- 
tion, that both her children and servants be- 
came alarmed, and made efforts to arouse her. 
She gave no heed to them, beyond expressing 
a desire to be left alone, until an undertoned 
conversation about sending for a physician, 
aroused her to the necessity of regaining a 
portion of her lost mental and bodily equilib- 
rium. So she spoke in firmer tones, saying 
that she was better, and would be down at tea 
time, 


In this she kept her word. At the tea table 


ordinary manner, but was paler than usual, 
eat scarcely anything, and spoke but few 
After tea, she re- 
tired to her own chamber, into which only 


sentences during the meal. 
slanche intruded. Mrs. Larobe sent her away, 
but she soon came back and insisted on re- 
maining. Her presence, considering Mrs. La- 
robe’s state of mind, was not now to be en- 
dured; so she was thrust violently from the 
room, and left to scream and beat the door in 
passion, until she grew tired. 

About eight o'clock, a servant tapped for 
entrance, and was directed to come in. 

‘*There’s a gentleman in the parlor,’ she 
said, 


99) 


‘Who is it?’’ Mrs. Larobe knit her brows 
and looked annoyed. 

‘*He didn’t give me his name, ma’am,” re- 
plied the servant. 

‘“Why didn’t you ask him ?” 

‘*1 did, ma’am, but he said it was no differ- 
ence.”’ 

**Was it the gentleman who was here last 
evening ?”’ 

‘Ono, ma’am. It isn’t him.’ 


” 


“Very well. Say I'll be down. 

The servant withdrew. Mrs. Larobe felt 
herself yielding to returning nervous tremors. 

‘Who can it be?” she asked herself. «*] 
wish visitors would send up their names 
She was about recalling the servant, and in- 
sisting on the person's name, when she altered 
her mind, and making a few changes of dreas, 
went down to the parlors. She had been there 
for scarcely a minute, when a loud cry was 
heard, followed by a jarring sound, as if a 
heavy weight had fallen. Children and serv- 
ants ran down stairs in alarm, and on entering 
the parlor, found Mrs. Larobe on the flo 
nsensible, and alone. The visitor had mau 
good his escape. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

It was nine o’clock on the same evening. 
Mr. Larobe was in his rooms at the City Hotel. 
Two or three gentlemen had been with him, 
during the past hour, in consultation on im- 


portant business matters, and hs ust retired. 


He was alone, and moving about the apart- 
ment with that occupied manner incident t 
busy thought, when one of the waiters handed 


in a sealed note. A glance at the super- 
scription, wrought an instant change in his 
countenance. There was an expression of 
surprise, followed by a half angry knitting of 


the brow. Sitting down at the table, over 
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which a gas light was burning, he unfolded 
the no with @& pereeptible nervousness of 
manner, and read 

**I must see you to night. We are in the 


most imminent danger. Allisatstake. Come 


instant!) “JANE.” 


The hand by which these alarming sentences 
were penned had trembled with every stroke; 
not more, however, than the hand now hold 
ing the small piece of paper on which they 
were written The lines were more deeply 
cut on Mr. Larobe’s already knitted brow. He 
knew the writer too well, to disregard her in 

If she said there was imminent 

that all was at stake-—it was so! 
instantly!" Mr, Larobe read the 
entence again, crumpled the note in 
and threw it into the fire As if 
up, he arose quickly, and taking his 
overcoat, started for the residence of 
A rapid walk of less than fifteen 
brought him to the vicinity of Wash 
Monument, where Mra, Larobe resided. 
vant who admitted him, opened one of 
r doors; passing in, he found himself 
th his wife. She was sitting in a 
rir, but did not rise nor speak. Her 
ked shrunken and older by years than 
a few weeks since, he had seen her 
m in her carriage. All the calm, 
firmness of her mouth was gone. It 
ost pitiable to see how feebly her lips 
dropped apart; how utter exhaustion 
us expressed in all the lines of her counte- 
nance 

Mr. Larobe took a chair, and drawing it up 
sat down. If his heart had trembled on 
r her note, it shivered now. 


’ 


Why have you sent for me?” he asked 
Mrs. Larobe glanced towards the door, 
ch which he had come, saying in a whis 
Fasten it!” 

1@ key was turned, and Mr. Larobe came 
back and sat down again. His wife bent to 
his ear and whispered three or four words 

Impossible!” he exclaimed, actually spring- 
to his fect. ‘Impossible, Jane!"’ 
‘It is as true as that I am a living woman,” 


answered Mrs, Larobe, solemnly. 


cthe responsibility,’’ said 


rhen followed hurried questions and quick 
( 


answers, both parties showing great fear and 


ecitation. Theinterview lasted for halfanhour, ‘ 


when Mr. Larobe went away, offering to his 
wife a few calmly spoken and assuring words. 


I will not sleep,” he said, ‘‘until all is 


safe. Within ten minutes, | shall return with 
a policeman, who will not leave the house, 
night nor day. Should he venture here again, 
he will be taken in charge and properly cared 
for, And, in Heaven's name rally yourself! 
There has not been a time in your whole lite 
when self-possession was more needed, Tr 


mein this hour of peril 


1 begin already to 


see the way growing clear 

In ten minutes, as Mr. Larobe had said, } 
came back with a policeman, and left him in 
the house, promising bis wi on retiring, that 
he would see her early on the next day. Mr 
Larobe was notin his room in the hotel that 
night: nor was he t ind in his ofl 
or in any of the « on the following 
day 

t one o'clock Ed Guy was at the counter 

of the Union Bank 

The teller hand: 


shake of the head 


k, with a firm 


* What's the matt: ked the young man, 
in a tone of feigne 
‘No funda,"’ aaid 
At half-past one, 
**No funds,” w 


l again, 


At two he was t! the same reply 

“Are you cert 

«* Certain,” ans’ he teller, coldly 

Half past two sa win at the counter 
again with bis k he teller recognised 
him and shook his l At ten minutes of 
three he was th oO more. Now, as he 
offered the che 


who stepped back he 


taken by the teller, 

ounter, and spoke 
with the cashier, s standing at a desk 
The cashier came fo rd, wilh his eyes Lxea 


keenly on Edwin 
‘Is your name Edwin Guy?” he asked, 
* That is my name, sil rhe young mans 


eyes fell under the hier's gaze 

**We are instructed to retain this check, 
said the bank offi 

* By whose authority demanded Edwin. 
“By auth drawer.” 

“|t is my yperty, sir, and you have no 
right to retair you will not pay the 
check, hand it ba said Edwina, partially 
recovering himself. 

“Our orders are imperative, and we take 
the Cashier, coolly, 
at the same time handing Edwin a letter, bear- 
ing his name on the envelop. He knew the 
writing to be that of Justin Larobe, and 80, 
without further remonstrance, left the bank in 
order to get atthe contents of this letter, and 


thence at some fair estimate touching the new 
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WHAT CAME 


difficulties, if not dangers, that were in the 


way before him. They were in few word: 


‘ Epwin Guy, Sin Ihave seen your step 


mother, and the payment of her che is 


stopped, it will be safest for you to see me 


to-night. If you don't call at my rooms, I will 
order your arrest to-morrow 


“Justin Larose,” 


Edwin did not go to his lawyer, for he had 
acted in this matter without consultation 
During the remainder of the day, he considered 
the question of calling upon Larobe, regarding 


ton all sides, The decision was in favor of 


illing He understood very well the business 

1 which he was so peremptorily summoned 
Larobe would demand a return of the four 
thousand dollars, and also of the notes for 
twelve thousand which he had extorted from 
his step-mother, Touching this demand, he 
was in no vacillating condition of mind “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 


‘his adage expressed his state precisely He 


neant to hold on to what he had, and defy Mr 


Larobe, 


\t as early an hour as eight o'clock, he 
u the City Hotel He found Mr: Larol 
alone, and was received with almoat angry 
[crnness, 

“Well, sir! for what am I wanted?’ 
manded Edwin, in a tone of defiance. 

Sit down,” said the lawyer, 

hdwin sat down. 

remarke 


“Tt seema,” Larobe, supp! 


s feeling and speak in a low, 

eatening voice, ‘that you will not 
peace until you find yourself in the 
prisen,”’ 

‘I shall at least have good company,” was 
unswered, with a cold, sneering manner; 
‘which will be some consolation.” 

was plain that Larobe had not anticipated 
ust such a response; for he turned his head 
with a slightly baffled air. 

* You must restore the money paid to you 
on Mrs. Larobe’s check, and also the notes you 
extorted from her under threat,” said the 
lawyer, in a firm voice. 

* Never !’’ was the resolute answer. 

Larobe turned to the table by which he was 
sitting, and taking up a slip of paper, handed 
to Edwin It read thus: 

*Caution,—All persons are cautioned against 
receiving three promissory notes, each for four 
thousand dollars, at three, six, and nine 


months, respectively, and bearing date March 


sith, 18—, drawn by Jane Larobe in favor ot 
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Edwin Guy. Said notes having been extorted, 
under threat, by said Guy, and without equiva 
lent, will not be paid at maturity 

After reading this advertisement, Edwin 
soolly handed it back, with the monosyllable 

* Well! 
t} 


“Unless you restore oney and notes 


to-night, that advertisemer year in to- 


ap 
morrow morning & papers. 

“What then 

‘*In the first place, the notes will be ren- 


) 


lered valueless. In the second place, you will 
find you 
added Edwin, 


} 


speaking 1 yldly as resolutely, “you 


* And » third place,” 


will find yourself under arrest, also, che od 
with the crime of murder! Were you fool 
enough,” he added, flushing with excitement, 


‘to imagine that I was to be frightened by 


4 puny threat like this, when I had my hand 
on your throat, and could strangle you at a 


noment’s warning. Beware, sir, how you 
cross my ' Publish your advertisement 


in the morning papers Good! Ere twelve 
o'clock, you will find yourself over the Falls. 


And hark’ee, my friend! 


Don't for an instant 

flatter yourself with the notion that | am hare 

und you hound rhe hunt, | faney, will be in 

reverse direction So, get out of my 

will find, when too late for 

in your side. To-morrow 

expect to receive, by ten 

vffice in the Custom House, the 

at your instance to-day; and 

the money to make it good 

bank In default of this, | 

mat is sacred, to drag you and 

wife, stripped of your infamous 

en day Maybe you have a 

lL Witness, writing me down, 

word for rd! Ah ha! I trust he will omit 
nothing.” 

All this was r from what Larobe had 
anticipated, that he like one confounded, 
not knowing what answer tomake. Seeing his 
advantage, Edwin Guy receded towards the 
loor, and with his hand on the knob, added 
these brief sentences— 

‘*Make your own election. I am prepared 


for you at all points, Thwart me a step 


farther, and your ruin be on your own head !” 

And not giving time for Larobe to recover 
himself, or reply, he swung open the door, and 
passing out, left the astonished and discom- 
fited lawyer to his own troubled and deeply 
anxious thoughts, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Injudicious PHriends, 
BY H. R. C, 

I have wondered, sometimes, which would do 
us most harm, the friendship of some people 
or their enmity. I am convinced, from obser- 
vation and experience, that with regard to a 
certain class the latter is preferable, so far as 
worldly successis concerned. The tighter they 
cling to us, the more they are like the ‘old 
man of the sea,” to Sinbad the Sailor, stran- 
giing our efforts and hindering our advance- 
ment. 

Always at “sixes and sevens’ 


’ 


with the 
world, we cannot, if closely connected with 
them, keep the even tenor of our own way—as 
one who is linked to the arm of a drunken man 
cannot walk steadily. So these ill-regulated 
friends, butting against posts and hitting cor- 
ners in their intercourse with society, you must 
in some measure share their mischances. 

Do they essay to defend you, it is always in 
a manner calculated to do you infinitely more 
harm than good. They will always say tlie 
wrong thing, at the wrong time, and in the 
wrong place, setting the conduct they would 
extenuate in an unfavorable light, instead of 
palliating it, though actuated by the kindest 
motives for your welfare. They will repeat 


something you have said for their ears al 


ne, 
when it will do you harm, or make you appear 
absurd and ridiculous—all with the best inten- 
tions—having your welfare wholly at heart. 


If they wish to assist to advance you to any 





position, they are certain, by the injudicious 
measures they adopt, to insure your defeat. 
Better, as I said, an open enemy than a friend 
of this description, to drag you down, if you 
are ambitious of worldly distinction. 

He who uttered this prayer, ‘‘ Heaven save 
me from my friends; I can take care of my 
enemies,” had probably been tried by such a 
one. 

You may be assured that he who is not judi- 
cious and discriminating in his own matters, 
will not be so in yours; so beware how you 
trust the reins of your affairs in the hands of 
another. 


eS -_ 


Lire’s pleasures, if not abused, will be new 
every morning, and fresh every evening. 

Content hangs not so high but that a man on 
the ground may reach it. 

As the sword of the best tempered metal is 
the most flexible, so the truly generous are the 
most pliant and courteous. 


The Old Man. 


BY MRS. STEPHENSON 

Away back in the days of my childhood I 
remember Mr. Bertram, the stout, strong man, 
who used to roll great hogsheads of sugar into 
his own warehouse, and catch up young urchins 
with one hand and shake them in the air until 
they cried out with terror. ‘ He didn’t know 
his own strength,” the farmers told him, as 
they cracked jokes with him in the store. He 
was the man of the town—the influential man. 
The rich Mr. Bertram was just such a man as 
the young men now-a-days would like to be 
when they are married and settled in the world, 
with their families around them. 

The other day I went out with the Doctor, 
and we ealled in at a white farm-house on the 
prairie. As we opened the door | saw a pretty, 
girlish figure, barely twenty; she was dressing 
an old man. Her eyes were bright and spark- 
ling, and the roses of youth were on her cheek ; 
yzed, unable to 





he was white-haired and par 





rise from his chair, with rheumatism. A greater 
contrast you could hardly find; and this was 
Mr. Bertram. ‘Sie transit gloria mundi!” 
The pretty young woman knelt down, and 


gently, as if handling her own infant, she put 





on the soft stockings and buffalo shoes on his 
swollen feet, and as she left the room he mur- 
mured a “God bless you, cl while | 
thought of ministering angels, and sisters of 


charity, and all such good beings in connection 
with her. ‘0, yes,”’ continued the old man, 
‘«she’s never any different from what you see 
her, and it’s seldom, in this world, you'd find 
such a daughter-in-law.” 

Philosophize as you may, reader, it is hard 
to be old and feeble; it is hard to be paralyzed; 
it is hard to feel 

The flowing blood grow sluggish, 
The hand forget its skill, 

The very words ve rebels 
To the mind’s once kingly will. 





I have seen young men who always treated 
old age and childhood with contempt. Take 
care, young man, you are sowing to the wind, 
and as surely you'll reap the whirlwind. 

Which of us, reader, that has not hallowed 
remembrances of the dear old grandmother? 
What grandchild that did not mourn bitterly 
when she was taken? Many a grandsire has 
been the sunshine of the house, and has himself 
lived over his youth again as he trotted on his 
knee a young Willie, or Jack, or Joe—a minia- 
ture of what he himself was some sixty or 
seventy years ago. These old men are true 
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philosophers. Long ago they sowed the seed 
for a green old age in the hearts of their 
children; and now they are not disappointed. 
It is beautiful, this warm, lovable feeling be- 
tween youth and old age. I never see a young 
man or woman kind and respectful to the aged, 
that I don’t think, ‘‘ Surely your bread will be 
given and your water sure; and as you have 
ministered unto them in their weakness, so 
will angels surround your pathway, and minis- 
ter lovingly to you as the evening of life draws 


on, 


Carrout Co., Inu. 


“~~7ooe 


Too Yate. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
Once, had I met thee, lip and cheek and brow, 
Had flushed into love’s own crimson, hot 
bright; 
3ut cold indifference fills my dead heart now, 
It will not open to the genial light ! 


Years in the past my life had no dark spots 
To mar the whitenes of its crystal rooms, 

On its clear surface lurked no murky blots, 
Within its garden flowered no deadly blooms. 


All things within my spirit’s happy shrine 
Flowed on-in concord—not a broken string! 
Life’s water blushed into right royal wine, 
An unstained throne awaited thee, my king! 


Fate—the remorseless! well, perhaps ’twere best, 
Kept us apart; we wandered ways of gloom— 

Both pierced and torn by wild and drear unrest, 
Both burning incense by a shrouded tomb. 


Now, in the wane of life, we’ve met as others meet, 
With clasp of hand and ceremonious smile— 

Too callous’d e’en to feel one sad regret 
For shipwrecked days lost on the rocks of Time! 


Go then thy way! I will go mine! so be it! 
If I die first on hither shores [’ll wait; 
Be patient, at the last we’re sure to meet, 
But in this life we've met too late! Too late! 


~-oo 


Ir your clothing takes fire, slide the hands 
down the dress, keeping them as close to the 
body as possible, at the same time sinking to 
the floor by bending the knees; this has a 
smothering effect on the flames; if not ex- 
tinguished, or a great headway is gotten, lie 
down on the floor, roll over and over, or better, 
envelop yourself in a carpet, rug, bed-cloth, or 
any garment you can get hold of, always pre- 
ferring woollen. 


Che Art of Conversation. 


Professor Hart, in his excellent essay on 
‘The Mistakes of Educated Men,’’* devotes a 
few pages to the importance of cultivating the 


Art of Conversation. He says:— 


To be able to converse well is quite as valu- 
able a gift as that of popular eloquence. You 
may think this an exaggeration. Popular 
eloquence is so very showy a gift, that its im- 
portance is not likely to be undervalued. But 
so far as I have been able to observe, the 
actual resolves of men are mostly brought 
about, not by this distant play of artillery, but 
by the close, hand to hand encounter of 
private conversation. There it is that the 
death grapple takes place, the home thrust is 
given. The ablest administrators of affairs 
have been celebrated for their skill in this 
line. Of various critical affairs, with which I 
have had by reading or by experience some 
intimate acquaintance, the real turning point 
has been generally decided, not by public 
debate, but by talking face to face, man to 
man. The celebrated Aaron Burr had a 
bewitching power in this way, which wanted 
nothing but purity of character to have placed 
him at the head of the Republic. His power 
of bringing men over to his way of thinking, 
and of leading them to put themselves abso- 
lutely at his service, amounted to actual 
fascination. And it was ,all exerted by a 
consummate style of personal address. Of 


him it might well have been said: 


“So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep; 
To make the weeper laugh, the langher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will; 


That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted, 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted; 
Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted, 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 
Asked their own wills, and made their wills obey.” 


So wonderful an instance of the power of 
conversation is not on record. Coleridge and 
Sam. Johnson perhaps might be cited. But 
they were talkers rather than conversers. 
They merely harangued to an admiring little 


* Published by J. G. Garrigues, 148 8. Fourth st. 
Philadelphia. 
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senate. They were indeed eloquent, but they 
did not converse. Their talk was quite a one- 
sided affair. Johnson, particularly, was of a 
most imperious temper, allowing no rival, no 
interruption or contradiction. Now the dis- 
linguishing character of conversation is that 
it is strictly a co-operative act, and hence 
arises much of its subtle power. It is 
not talking at a man, but talking with him. 
It is getting him to talk. It is bringing your- 
self adroitly within the lines of his defences, 
so that if you are really the stronger man of 
the two, there is no chance of his escape. In 
the familiar play of private conversation, a 
man of skilful address and ready wit can 
quite disarm suspicion, and may so mix up the 
various thoughts suggested, that those he is 
dealing with hardly know which thoughts are 
his, and which are theirs, and adopt often as 
the suggestions of their own minds what have 
been really the adroit promptings of his. 

But apart from these great occasions of 
diplomacy, a talent for conversation has an 
extraordinary value for the common, every-day 
uses of life. Let one who has this gift, enter 
into a social circle anywhere. How every 
one’s face brightens at his entrance. How 
soon he sets all the little wheels in motion, 
encouraging the timid, calling out unostenta- 
tiously the resources of the reserved and shy, 
subsidizing the facile, and making everbody 
glad and happy. 

To converse well is not to engross the con- 
versation. It is not to do all the talking. It 
ig not necessarily to talk with very great 
brilliancy. A man may talk with such sur- 
passing power and splendor as to awe the rest 
of the company into silence, or excite their 
envy, and so produce a chill where his aim 
should be to produce warmth and sunshine. 
He should seek the art of making others feel 
quite at home with him, so that no matter how 
great may be his attainments or reputation, or 
how small may be theirs, they find it insensibly 
just as natural and pleasant talking to him, as 
hearing him talk. The talent for conversation, 
indeed, more almost than anything else in life, 
requires infinite tact and discretion. It re- 
quires one to have most varied knowledge, and 
to have it at instant and absolute disposal, so 
that he can use just as much or just as little, 
as the occasion demands, It requires the 
ability to pass instantly and with ease from 
the playful to the serious, from books to men, 
from the mere phrases of courtesy to the 
expressions of sentiment and passion, The 
mere possession of knowledge docs not make a 
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good talker. The most learned men are often 


the very dullest in society. Their learning is 
of no more use in ordinary conversation, than 
is the antiquated lumber stowed away in you 
grandmother's garret. Yet these men of learn- 
ing are the very ones who of all men in the 
community have it most in their power to 
redeem conversation from its too common 
insipidity. Those antique pieces of furniture, it 
only cleared a little of the dust and cobwebs, 
and brought down from their hiding places 
into the light of day, might add a sober dignity 
to the ordinary uses of life. It needs however 
a nice sense of propriety to be able in genera) 
conversation to use one’s special professional 
knowledge so as not to be offensive or pedan- 
tic, —so as to avoid the pearance of lecturing. 
Yet the thing may be ». Every one has 
some special point on which he is better in- 
formed than any one else in the company 
The skilful converser is one who can both use 
his own special knowledge, and can subsidize 
equally the several specialties of his com- 
panions, to the common pleasure of all, who 
can do this without constraint, without appar- 
ent effort, and in such a manner that every one 
else in the company thinks himself acting quite 
spontaneously. 

Excuse my dwelling a little on this point. 
There is among our best educated men, I am 
sorry to say, a large amount of vis inertie in 
regard to this matter of conversation. Very 
many such persons are disposed to rely for 
their success and their position in society solely 
upon their professional skill and industry. 
General conversation is a bore tothem. They 
have never duly considered the advantages it 
might bring them. They are disposed to leave 
all that to those more ambitious of social 
distinction. When they are in company, they 
speak indeed if appealed to, or if it comes 


entirely in their way to do so, but they feel no 


responsibility for keeping conversation afloat. 
Allow me to say, this is all wrong. Independ- 
ently of all considerations of interest and 
policy, there is a clear duty in this matter. 
Every man who mingles in the society of his 
fellows, is bound to contribute his quota to the 
common entertainment, just as much as in a 
joint excursion of any kind he would be bound 
to pay his share of the reckoning. Educated 
men, beyond all others, should settle it as a 
clear “duty to learn how to talk well in com- 
pany. Conversation is an art. But it is an 
art which can be acquired, and depend upon 
it, no acquisition gives a surer or more ample 
return for the amount of effort needed, 
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. 
Domestic Arrangements 
OF THE TURES. 

The interior arrangements of the Turkish 
apartments and their furniture, are very pecu- 
liar, and quite unlike those of European or 
American drawing rooms, being entirely 
adapted to the habits and tastes of the Orien- 
tals. There is never any doubt or hesitation 
as to the place’suitable to be occupied by any 
one who may happen to enter a room; nor is 
it possible to mistake the different ranks of its 

occupants, 


Generally there is a sofa on three sides of 


the room, sufficiently ample to accommodate the 
ladies in their style of sitting, which is not 
cross-legged, as is usually represented in 
pictures, but with the limbs folded under their 
persons, and carefully concealed by the dra- 
pery of their long robes; for to show these 
parts of the person while sitting is considered 


a great breach of etiquette. Hence no Osmanli 





lady is ever to be seen perched on the very 


edge of the sofa, but leaving her slippers on 


the floor, she steps upon the couch, and grace- 
fully bending her knees, sits reclining against 
the cushions behind her. 

On the floor, at the foot of the sofa, are 
placed mattresses, furnished with cushions, and 
these are called erkean mindery, or seats of 
homage, where humbler visitors, or members of 
the family, are allowed to place themselves. 
The angles or corners of the sofa, are regarded 
as the seats of honor, and the places on either 
side rank in regular succession down to the 
seat of homage; but the most honorable person 
in the company may, at her or his option, 


occupy any part of the couch, when the rest 





place themselves on each side, according to 
their own rank. The servants are always 
present, and stand in a row at the lower end of 
the room, their arms humbly folded on their 
girdles, attentiverto the slightest nod of their 
euperiors. 

There are several windows on each of the 
three sides of the room, so as to permit a full 
view of the surrounding scenery, while they 
are seated; for the Osmanlis are very fond of 
sunlight and the beauties of nature. The 
windows of the harem are all furnished with 
close lattices, permitting those within to see 
without being seen. 

The more modernized salons, have only a sofa 
on one side—European couches, chairs, tables, 
and mirrors, being substituted for the other 
sofas. They also endeavor to imitate the Euro- 
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peans in the style of the window draperies, 
which are often of the most brilliant hues. 

There is one peculiarity in the Oriental 
houses. You may wander from one end to the 
other, and not see a single bed-room, or any 
of its appurtenances—which has induced 
many persons to report them as sleeping on 
the sofas, and never dressing or undressing. It 
would, however, seem more natural to suppose 
that the Osmanlis never had any but day 
dreams. 

The fact is, that the beds are all packed 
away in large closets during the day-time, and 
spread upon the floor at night. In the houses 
of the wealthy, the mattresses and coverlets 
are made of the richest materials, and the 
sheets of beautiful silk gauze, manufactured in 


f the bed, 


The whole appearance ( 


hue, and rich in ornament, is 





so brilliant in 
very different from the style of a European 
couch. 

Every house has an infinite number and 
variety of extra beds and bedding, to be 
spread on the floors of any of the apartments, 
for the accommodation of visitors—hospitality 
being one of the most religious precepts and 
observances of the Orientals. 

In the sultan’s palace, however, and in the 
families of the wealthy, especially of those 
pachas who have resided in Europe, bedsteads 
have been introduced. 


Upon rising, the person claps her hands, as 
the apartments are never furnished with bell- 
ropes, and immediately the attendants appear— 
one holding the basin, another the ewer, and a 
third presenting the towel, richly embroidered 
at the ends. 

The usual method of warming the houses, is 
by the mangal and tandur. The mangal is 
i polished, 






generally made of brass, hig 
somewhat in the form of an hour-glass, about 
a foot and a half high, and two, or two and a- 
half in diameter; and contains a large pan of 
ignited charcoal. 

The tandur consists of a wooden frame, 
about the height and size of a table, lined with 
tin, under which a pan of fire is placed, and 
the whole is covered with a thickly wadded 
quilt. This is surrounded by sofas, and they 
sit with their legs and feet under the covering. 

More cozy than any capacious arm-chair, or 
softly yielding fauteuil, is this same tandur. 
The genial warmth excites a wonderful sym- 
pathy in its occupants. They warm to each 
other, and to the world in general, and never 
neglect to take cognizance of their neighbor's 
affairs and doings. From the palace of the 
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sulian to the cottage of the crone, they benig- 
nantly travel, bestowing on each and all a 
blessing, or when necessary, even a cursing, 
The ups and downs of pachas, probable and 
acoomplished—whispers of the sultan’s favor- 
ites, or of the efendi’s coquettish ladies—the 
style of Adilé Sultan's feradjé, or the grand 
vezir's fess, are each and all passed in review, 
until you wonder how ever a set of miserable 
imprisoned women should be such arrant 
gossips. Ah! one cannot believe the fair sex 
so unjust to themselves, even in Turkey, as to 
neglect the observation of those interesting 
little items of public or retired life, which 
become great and weighty affairs, when dis 
cussed by ruby lips, and in the cadence of 
sweet-toned voices, 

They possess a most lady-like love of chit 
‘hat, and so little do they covet repose for their 
delicate jaws, that should conversation lag, 
they keep them in motion by the use of mastic, 
which is always in readiness, preserved in 
little jewelled boxes. 

It is only of late years, that those hot, 
repelling machines called stores, have been in- 
troduced; but they have by no means super- 
seed the social and old-fashioned tandur, 
whose warmth and luxurious cushions, often 
beguile its occupants to slumber, during which 
the fire is overturned, and thus occur many of 
the conflagrations so frequent in Turkey. 

There are two occasions when the still air 
resounds with the echoes of human voices. The 
chant of the Muezzin from the minaré, slowly 
and musically vibrating through the atmo- 
sphere, enticing all to linger at the casement 
or in the thoroughfare, to catch its melodious 
accents; and the terrible ery of yangun var! 
Fire! Fire! accompanied by the reverberations 
of the watchman’s club striking upon the 
pave ment. 

A thrill of horror pervades every heart, for 
there are no bounds to the devouring element. 

here are two towers, one at the Seraskér's 
in the city itself, and the other on the Galata 
hill, which command an extensive isometrical 
view of the whole metropolis and its suburbs. 

Here guards are stationed, who descry the 
first indications of fire, and immediately give, 
from the top of the towers, the requisite 
signal, by hoisting, in the day-time, an immense 5 
globe, painted red, and at night by producing 
a bright and steady light—these signals remain 
until the fire is extinguished. 

At Candilly, on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus, and half way up the stream, there 6 
are a battery and a flag-staff stationed on the 


mountain-top called Aenan-tepessy ; &8 800n as 
the signals are seen, the fire-globe ascends the 
flagstaff, and the battery discharges a certain 
number of guns, according to the locality of 
the conflagration. 

From the towers, detailed officers, Nedbetgees, 
are dispatched to the different ministers and 
guard houses, where the engines are kept, 
who create a tremendous sensation, as they 
rush wildly about, brandishing their batons of 
office, and with a protracted yell, warning 
every one to clear the way. The different 
Bekgees or district watchmen, now take up the 
ery—striking their iron shod clubs on the 
pavement, and repeating with all the power of 
their lungs, yangun-var / Stambolda! or, there 
is fire at Stamboul 

The firemen assemble at their respective 
quarters, and shouldering their engines, rash 
to the scene. These firemen receive no pay, 
but are exempt from taxes, and allowed certain 
other privileges—yet they always manage to 
ns for their services, 


extort certain compensati 
from the victims of the devastating element. 
The engines are smal! and portable, on account 
of the narrowness and steepness of the streets, 
nor is there any connexion-hose attached to 
them, the water being supplied with buckets ; 
yet it is astonishing how much they effect, 
even with such inadequate means. 

The inflammable materials of which the 
houses are constructed, the narrow streets, 
winding up the hillside like footpaths, the 
irregular and projecting dwellings, from which 
the people could shake bands with their oppo- 
site neighbors, if it were only the fashion in 
Turkey, contribute to make a most desirable 
promenade for the Fire-King when he sallies 
forth, 

The flames leap from house to house; the 
burning cinders fly in all directions, and the 
fire kindles at many and distant points; 80 
that in less than half an hour, a large district 
is often wrapt in flames 

The general panic is so intense, that the 
whole community is roused; the pashas desert 
their couches, and even the sultan himself 
sometimes repairs to the scene, to animate, by 
his presence, the efforts of the desperate fire- 


men.— Zhe Sulian and his People. 
~ee 


Never affect to be “plain” or “blunt;” 
these are the synonyms of brutality and boor- 
ishness ; such persons are constantly inflicting 
wounds which neither time nor medicine can 
ever heal. 
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Gransplanted, 
BY L. L. KE. 
He was in my arms at evening, 
So full of health and glee, 
I thought, as I kissed him, 
“No fairer child can be 


The pretty head which nestled, 


Close to my loving breaat, 
The fairy limbs tive, 

rhe snowy perfect chest, 
The sweet blue eves so radiant, 


rhe rosy, cunning mouth, 
Loveller than the 


Of my own, my native South, 


1/1 so bright with beanty, 
How could 1 lift the ve 
And see beside my baby bending, 
Phe “Death King,” cold and pale? 
My pretty bud that ever 
So full of healt nd bloom! 
How could I guess thy ulle bed 
Was soon to be the tomb 


He was in my arms at midnight, 
Sick and drooping—precious lamb 
But I strove to quell the throbbings 
Of my heart—no longer calm, 
And to cherish the sweet life-apark, 
Which I fee 
In the tender little nur 1g 
Who on my bosom lay 





ht d away, 


He was in my arms at noon-tide, 
Ah! sad reve fthe day, 
Last eve I held my rose bud 
And now, his cold, cold clay 
His fairy limbs so active, 
Are very quiet and st 
lis pretty mouth so rosy, 
Is very pale and chil! 
His eyes, so sweet and beaming, 
Are hid by lids of snow, 
From his lip has gone the smiling, 
And from his cheek the glow. 
The tiny, dimpled fingers, 
Which loved in mine to rest, 
Are quietly fokled 


Upon a pulseless breast 


Fold up the little garment 
Which but vesterday he wore; 
Put away his pretty playthings, 
He will never need them more. 
Never, never! am I dreaming? 
Is he really, truly dead? 
The child which but last evening 
On my bosom laid his head; 
Had I but seen the gleaming 
Of this sharp sword ere it fell, 
I think I might, submissive, 
Have said, “Thou doest well ;” 
Tho’ in this sudden smiting, 
My soul wil! not be still— 


dicated in love to Mrs. H. B—. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 









O Father, give me patience 
l'o bear Thy Holy will 
F’en this cloud has its “ silver lining,” 
rhis night of grief ita rising star, 
For taken in his bloom and brightness, 
My baby lives in Heaven afar; 
Nor had he long and weary sickness, 
No drinking of the bitter cup— 
But just as if the blessed Saviour, 
Gently stoop’d and took my baby up 
Buaiiweron, N. J 


ay Baby. 


ny M.D. BR. BL 

One of the most important events perhaps the 
most important—in a woman's life, is that which 
gives her a right to use these two endearing words. 
“my baby.” From the moment that its infant 
form is clasped within her yearning embrace, and 
she feels close to her own throbbing pulses the 
mysterious beating of its little heart, or its soft 
warm breath upon ber caressing cheek, there mingle 
together two life currents which can only be dis- 
united by death. Its almost inaudible’ murmur is 
to her the sweetest music, its wail of pain touches 
the most sensitive chord of her nature, and she 
seems endowed with another sense, so to speak, 
that she may minister to its many wants, What 
heart can feel like a mother’s ? what eye so watch- 
ful, what ear so acute as hers to detect the incipi- 
ent signs or sounds that tell of distress or disease ? 
And then, she is never weary of lvoking at and 
admiring this new wonder, as it lies cradled upon 
her bosom—its winsome, delicate features—its tiny, 
limpled fingers, that can just clasp hers-—its spark 
ling eye, already beginning to flash with the dawn- 
ing light of intellect. What cares she that to the 
crowd it is “just like other babies 7?” To her it is 
something entirely different; it is “my baby.” 

But “my baby,” while it brings love with it, 
causes many changes in a household. The young 
wife, now that she has become a mother, will find 
that she is obliged to make many sacrifices for its 
sake; that she must give up some of her out-of- 
door pleasures, and even relinquish in some mea- 
for the good of her 





sure what is called “ society,’ 
offspring. Late hours, and the subsequent disorder 
and languor of both the physical and mental sys- 
tem, after undue excitement on the part of the mo- 
ther, will inevitably endanger the health of the 
child, especially if it be nursed, as in most cases it 
should be, by herself. These so called privations 
will be no trial to a genuine homebody, but it may 
lead to the opposite extreme. It is possible to be- 
come too much absorbed in her new existence—too 
careful lest the breezes and sunshine, that vivify 
and adorn with a warmer flush of loveliness the 
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face of nature, should presume to kiss the cheek of > ride on his shoulder, and you will be rewarded by 


either her darling or herself. 
that the mother becomes what is called “ delicate, 
and her child, in most eases, inherits her shattered 
nerves and broken constitution, 

There is a “wisdom” that is “profitable to 
direct” in either case. 
fectly healthy, and has been permitted from the 
first freely to enjoy the fresh air, it may be suf- 
fered to in it as a native element; but if 
habits of seclusion have early been adopted, it will 
ary to guard waichfully against sudden 


The consequence is, 


, 


revel 


be necess 
changes, and only commence the work of 
gradually. For instance, if “my baby” has been 


used to be bundled up at a temperature of 65° in 


reform 


the nursery, do not expose its delicate chest and 
arms for the sake of being admired, either in 
apartments or out of them, where the atmosphere is 


sensibly cooling off. You may not feel the change 


») 


Where “my baby” is per- 2 


so much, but “my baby’s” pulse beats more rapidly ‘ 


than yours, and parts with its caloric more freely. A 
high-necked, long-sleeved apron, or flannel sack, 
should be an indispensable article in every infint’s 
wardrobe, and saves many a mother’s darling from 
those fearful midnight attacks of croup, which, 
with long drawn, suffocated 
closely resembles, and so often precedes the death 
rattle. 

“My baby” will also require a great deal of 
your time, and disarrange many of those plans 
which you had so nicely laid out for yourself, when 
you began housekeeping as a young amateur, and 
thought all its machinery could go on like the 
There is now another who 


its breathing, so 


mechanism of a clock. 
has a voice in the matter, and une that wi!l most 
assuredly be heard, if its claims are not attended 
to. 
parents afford it, better help should be engaged at 
this important stage of your infant's existence than 
at any other time. Not to attend upon your little 
one to the exclusion of your own watchfulness and 
ceaseless cure, but to ease you of other domestic 
burdens, so that you may devote yourself to this 
precious task, which has been assigned to you by 
an All-Wise Creator. 

In the lower walks of life it is to be feared, that 
mothers are so closely pressed down by the endless 
routine of household drudgery, that they are either 


Where the pecuniary circumstances of the 


obliged to neglect their children, or worry them-< 


selves into an early grave, by striving to satisfy the 
exigencies of both. Many a helpless babe is obliged 
to cry itself to sleep, or condemned to the life-long 
deformity of “ squinting eyes,” from lying neglected 
all day in the cradle, gazing at its little fingers, 
held in unnatural proximity to the line of vision. 
Do not be too ambitious of having what is called a 
good baby, that is, in the mother dictionary, one 
that is seldom heard, and will be contented to be 


laid down unnoticed. ‘Toss your baby; talk to it; 


or, if not able to give it all the exercise it needs in ‘ 
that way, do not be afraid to let its father give ita 


its sparkling laugh, its merry musical crowing. 
When “my baby” cries, examine at once into 
the matter. It is common to say, “it is cross,’ 
but there may be other causes. If there are no 
pins out of place in the dress—and here let me say 


that, as soon as possible, tapes and shouider-straps 
had better be substituted for pins—if little amusing 
arts all fail, either hunger, pain, or thirst, may be 
the reason of its cries. Must persons settle upon 
the first in all cases, and that sedative is apt to be 
applied as a quietus, until the overloaded stomach 
of the child is actually disordered, and the cry un- 
mistakably proceeds from the second cause. The 
Few ever think of 
cool water, 


third is seldom apprehended, 


giving “my baby” a drink of pure 


Try it next time it frets, : 
little thing will put its parched thirsty lips to the 


see how eagerly the 


delightful draught. 
But “my baby’s” wants are not 


It has 
within it the germs of a thinking, intelligent mind, 
Ss £ 


merely physical 
and animal, an immortal nature; it has 
and you are destined to develop those faculties, to 
educate that mind. In 
making a plaything of your child, do not sport with 
its often fits of ill temper; do not let its naughty 
tricks be the subject of amusement, and told over 
again with words of displeasure, but secret smiles 
“My b begins to see 
through all this. He k 
“ mischievi.us fellow” are worth, when he is almost 
being so smart, and yet 
And 


» 80 as to one who is learn- 


Begin to do so at onee, 


of approval. aby” soup 


ows what “rogue” and 


smothered in kisses, for 
persisting in some petty act of disubedienee. 
when you talk to him, d 
ing a language, and really wants to know the exact 
word that is used for an object. Many forget this. 
For the first twelvemonth at least, the child bears 
nothing that is like the language of its parents. 
“Mudder’s pooty itty darlin’;” “itsy, footsey, 
tovtsies,” and other like abominations, pass current 
in many a nursery. The is that the 
little one, when he begir a mongrel 
under the 


months of 


conhseqnence 
s to talk, uses 
dialect that is like no other language 
Remember that after the few first 
learning ; and 


sub. 
helplessness your chil 
you are imprinting 
delicate, flexible mind; you are forming it for an 


lis learning ; 


lasting impressions on that 
endless existence. 

Mothers, if ever a Godlike, holy mission is as- 
signed to mortals, it is when a tender, helpless 
babe is committed to your care. It is not a light 
thing, the training of these little ones, nor is it one 
that should be despised by richest or the 
greatest on earth. who deliberately 
pass over this sacred charge into the hands of mere 


the 
Those can 
mercevaries, and neglect, for the claims of fashion 
and frivolity, the dearest ties of nature, can bave 
no interest in this talk about “my baby.” But 
you, O, devoted young mother, let me say—cherish 
as some of the sweetest moments of your life these 
precious hours, when you have your darling in your 
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arms, and can say “my baby.” Disease and death 
may pale that rosy cheek, those little clinging 
hands may be clasped" in that of the great destroyer, 
those sparkling eyes answer yours no longer, and 
their fringing lids be closed heavily for the last 
time. Or there may come a day—may it never 
come to you, O, trusting mother—when you may 
find “ how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child; 


when the yearning love 
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Ghat Does it all Mean: 
nn . 
BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 
“Charlotte—Charlotte!” said mamma, with 
very sober face, shaking her head. 
Charlotte sat by the window, knitting 
for the soldiers. I was in the corner op; 
rder. 


lotte’s ball dropped from her lap as mamma spok 


ting the parlor of my playhouse in o 


and rolled towards me. I picked it up and carried 
it to my sister. There was a look, partly of trouble, 
partly of pain, on her face. She received the ball 
without thanking me, and continued half apologeti- 
€ lly, 

“Well, I didn’t mean to say anything very bad 
but I do think it abominable for Tom to go off w 
euch a horse as that and take his friend with him, 
when he knows perfectly well that we shall be bali 
distracted with fear that their necks are broken, 
until they return.” 

“But, my daughter, Tom’s rashness doesn’t ex 
cuse his sister fur saying that, ‘if people will be so 
foolhardy,’ it matters very little if their necks are 
broken.” 

Charlotte looked up now, with a emile and a 
small blush. 
tee} 


“T know that was going a little too far, mamma, 


bat—” 

“Bat your words were worse than you were, 
which may be said of a great many people,” and 
mamma smiled now. 

“But I know very well that you feel anxious 
about Tom and his friend, although you have a 
happy faculty of keeping your troubles to yourself, 
which your daughter doesn't inherit,” pursued 
Charlotie, 

“When my danghter has lived as long, and 
passed through with all that I have, she will have 
learned that fretting one’s-self fur possible evil and 
mischance, does very little good.” Mamma’s smile 
was very fond and sweet, as she looked at her 
oldest daughter, only it was touched with a little 
shadow of unhappy memories. 

Just then, mamma was summoned away by the 
call of a neigtbor. Charlotte kept on steadily at 


jast as be ‘ yi Red. 
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of your heart may be thrust back, and your counsels 


and warnings despised and rejected. But even then 
a mother’s tenderness will not fail. Memory will go 
back to that blessed time, when he was only “ my 
baby ;’’ and the mother’s heart, even from the 
depths of its crushing agony, will wail out that 
plaintive ery: “ Would to God I had died for thee, 
O, my son, my sou.” 


PARKERSBURG, Pa. 
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her knitting; but there was yubled look on her 
face, and she glanced out of th nduw every few 
moments, and once I heard her sigh—a long, deep 
sigh, that it hurt me to hear. I left my playhouse, 
with the small furniture tumbled about in a pretty 

confusion, and went to my sister. 
“Don’t feel so bad, Charlotte. and Mr. 

will get back safe, I know.’ 

do you know, pet?” 


was the very smile of my sister arlott 


Mr. 


ecided and 


I heard him tell Tom last night 
saw a horse 

he urged him to try our 
should have his bones 


ught to be ) Howe !” 
, aimed Charlotte, witl 


exc 
scowl at me, 


a’t you think so too, Charlo 


“T don't thiok either of them ought t 


ken, I'm sure,” making her 


“ Charlotte—if either one must 


“ Bat if,” I said, 
have his bon broken, wouldn’t you rather it 
should be Mr. Howe’s than your own brotber’s ?” 


te blushed and laughed, and then lovked 


, you troublesome, inquisitive little 
at last, and her vuice sounded 

I was shocked—indignant. 

“ Charlotte Ross, I think it is a burning shame 
to you, if you'd just as lief Tom should break his 
neck as Mr. Howe, It shows you like your brother 
very little, or Mr. Howe very much.” 

“ Augusta!” and Charlotte looked at me with a 
strange, half frightened look, and then her face 
settled down into a great sadness, and she burst out 
crying. 

I was very sorry then that I had spoken, I pnt 
both arms around her neck and told her so; but 
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it was several minutes before she wiped her eyes 2 


and kissed me; and at last I returned to my play- 
house, but I had lost all interest in my toys for 
that day. 

My brother—my noble, darling brother, Thomas, 
who they tell me is just like the father I cannot 
remember, is twenty-five years old. 
three years younger, and I—the household baby, 
as Tom calls me, am just ten. 

“There are five little graves,’ 
speaking low, “ betwixt Charlotte and me.” 

Mr. Lucius Howe is a college friend of my 
brother's, and he has been making us a visit of two 
weeks. He made us another two years ago before 
he started for Europe, and Tom has been at his 
They are the warmest of friends, and 
very agreeable 


house often. 
Mr. Howe 
gentleman, but it never entered my mind that any- 
body could like him as well as my brother, Thomas 
Ross. 


is a handsome and 


Last night, before tea, the two gentlemen ar- 
rived home in good spirits, and sound bodies; 
and Charlotte was very quiet and dignified, and 
only said, 

“TI think both of you young men have been very 
imprudent to ride after that animal. I half ex- 
pected you'd bring broken necks home.” 

Bat, dear me! her voice was so light, and she 
tossed ber head in such a way, one would have 
been puzzled to know whether she meant what she 
said. 

* Well, Miss Charlotte, your fears were altogether 
unnecessary,” answered Mr. Howe, in his fanny 
way. “You perceive our necks are in good 
order.” 

After tea the gentlemen went into the library, 
and sat down on the sofa. I followed them, and 
climbed up in my old place by my brother, and 


put my cheek to his. 


“TI love you, Tom,” I couldn't help saying, for < 


somehow I felt he had been dreadfully wronged, 


and he is the best brother in the world, and mam- < 


ma says be just makes an idol of me. 

“Don’t you love me a little too, Angusta?” 
asked Mr. Howe, with a twinkle in his roguish 
eyes. 

I turned and looked at him a moment in some 
doubt. 

“No, I don’t think I do—much !" I said, speak- 
ing the truth, 

“ What an unbappy man I am!” he exclaimed, 


putting on a doleful face, but I saw a laugh hiding < 


itself around the corners of his mouth; and Tom 
laughed outright. 
“ What a little literalist she is, Howe,” he said. 
Somehow I was provoked at the laugh, though I 
didu’t understand exactly what my brother meant. 
“You wouldn’t like Mr. Howe either, if you 
knew what I do, Tom.” 
* What do you know, Pussy 


?” 


Charlotte is 


mamma says, 


ME MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Howe leaned forward to listen, and the woris 
came before I thought twice. 

“Why, I just think that Charlotte loves him 
now, as well as she does you!” 

How they did laugh—Mr. Howe and my brother 
together; it seemed to me that the room must come 
down. At last Mr. Howe said— 

“ T never had vanity enough to suspect anything 
2 like that!” 

Tom pinched me under the chin. 
“ Little girls must think twice before they express 
‘ such opinions,” he said. 

I thought the words conveyed a little bit of a 
reproof, and anxious to justify myself, I added, 

“ Well, I thought so, because Charlotte as good 
as said she shouldn't feel any worse to bave your 
bones broken than she would to have Mr. Howe's!” 

The two young men laughed again, louder and 
longer than before. 

“ What és the matter with you?” asked Charlotte, 
coming suddenly into the library, and I thought I 
had never seen her look so pretty as at that mo- 
ment. 

I was going to explain, but Tom shook his head 
at me, and said, 

* Oh, only some nonsense of ours, Lottie.” 

In a little while my brother took me out of the 
room, 

“ Have I done anything wrong, Tom?” I asked. 

“T guess it'll come right, Pretty, foolish child!” 
and he laughed again to himself, and in the midst 
of it ail mamma e¢alled from the next room that it 
was my bed time, 

It must have been nearly midnight, when I was 
awakened by somebody's dropping a soft kiss on 
my forehead. I looked up, and there stood Char- 

lotte with the tears in her great brown eyes. 

“What is the matter, Lottie?” I asked. 
Mr. Howe been telling you? 
flashed first into my mind. 

“No matter if he has, dear. You'll understand 
Turn over and go to sleep, 


“ Has 


’ for, somehow, that 


all about it sometime. 
now,” and she left me with a smile so sweet and 
radiant, and yet that touched on a tender serious 
ness—a smile such as I had never seen on the fair 
face of my sister, Charlotte Ross. 

And I settled down to sleep again, saying to 
myself, “ What does it all mean—what does it all 


mean ?” 


The Principle of Fove 
PUNISHMENT AND WAR. 


BAKER, 


IN 
BY MRS, 0. 8. 
“Ob, my son, your clothes are torn, your cheek 
bruised; what has happened 

“Nothing but a little knock-down with Ned 
> Wilkes.” 
> Can it be possible, James, that you have been 
S quarrelling and giving blows, when I have so often 
¢ tried to teach you how wicked it was to fight?” 
¢ 
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“ Now, mother, please let me ask you a few ques- ? it is a law alike of God and man that harm must be 
tions; why shouldn’t boys fight as well as men?‘ done to the evil doer. He sees his own parents, 
and why should you blame my fighting, and call that as a matter of duty too, visit their dis- 


it wicked, when it is not many months since you pleasure upon their disobedient child. He sees the 


told father you approved of his desire to join the) golden rule was only intended for the good; and, 


army And though you ed a great de: after < ¢ »one is good, I don’t see the use of preaching 


ul gone, you still said you were proud of him h cannot be practised. 


that he enlisted, though you knew he bad enlisted “Tt ractised, my son, more than you seem to 


for the express purpose of doing that very wicked ‘ he very weakness and perversity of our 
and unchristian thing, fighting !” human nature itself, demands the principle of love, 

“ Let me bathe your face, my ren go change ‘ and fi ts desirableness, its divinity, and 
your dress, and when you } k to me I will > also to its act istence. For it is only because 
try to explain myself, if it be indeed possible; my (of their exercise of such a principle, that poor, 


James does not understand his mother.’ utually erring mor can tol te each other! 
When James Morton returned to his mother, his ‘You appear lis lerstand the office of | 
reproached him, as he met her serious gaze 
hastened to express his sorrow, if he had 
led her feelings. 
‘t fret, dear r er, | your son is going 
rowdy black cuard, g 1 street fighting 


» justified my 


maxin ‘resist 
throwing 
the low se vt side, * I confess I would 
hear a little talk from you on that head; as 
s not seem quite clear me, at all times, 
n contact with the 
y find it necessa 


on all our fireside 


Morton pressed her lips to the face flung 
her lap—t 
lat one, whic 


lying col 
the C 
ge teara, an 
her, as only a cor tious woman can, 
lied to her s0n. 


hings to which you now allude, 


rhe fireside teac 


I suppose, are love, forgiveness, and forbearance.” 


“Yes, mother, and to have ever been taught the 
anction, ‘Do ur others as you would 
iers should d * fills me with a profit 
morse, becaus l, in econts itl 
t but utterly fall of ersun, ¢l : ith infring 
ng it N behold this afiaine yn ' , mon and plead reason 
t» practise the golden rule towards little ld not fall on him. 
had to break it as respects his assailant, as his “As an individual, and, layir 


black eye will testify for some days. Don’t look ¢ your minority, you have, und 


distressed, dear mother, he is a bigger boy than I 5 administer the punishment of 


am, and I could not, If I would, hurt him near as’ defence, and to prevent the com 

. . 11 ] ; rea rir * rd tr » le aa he 
much as he deserved. But this is what troubles, deut ot se or crime; and p toen, Un the 
me; the child is told to obey the golden rule, to» exigen ies of the case are su " time or 


] alt Sa — ee . am is B 
harm no one, and the like; yet he soon discovers < means to call legal author t aid. But I 
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trust, my dear James,” added Mrs. Morton, “that 
you will take no advantage of this statement, and 
get into future collisions with the school-boys, on 
other than the narrow and rare grounds I men- 
tion.” 

“ Never fear, mother, I have not forgotten your 
teachings about noticing mere wounds to my 
vanity. Unkind neglect, and unjust words, too, 
except when they take the shape of an infamous 
slander, never can hurt me, you say, unless I let 
the memory of them rankle in my thoughts.” 

“Yes, my son, I would have you bear in mind 
the example of Christ, in whose recorded life there 
is no instance in which he resented personal attacks 
on himself. And that from no lack of courage, as 
the boldness and fearlessness with which he main 
tained the principles he advocated, and the de- 
nunciation he hurled in high 


places, amply testify.” 


which at crime 


} 


And now, mother, as to the righteousness of 


" 


to the righteousness of the war, my son; 
rebels are simply offenders against the laws 
Being too nu- 


by the 


these 
and government of their country. 


merous and strong to be stayed usual 
methods of restraining offenders, our governmet 
foreed to the aid of its citizens, in 


sr to quell and bring the criminals to punish- 
An ordinary police is liable to be injured 


wae procure 


rsing a mob; but they are expected not 
from their effort to maintain the rule of 


rd And our army, our military police, 


eT 


iw and 
though they die in camp and field, as they do by 
t! is, feel that with them rests the duty, the 
responsibility, and the privilege of now maintain- 


USAN 


ing the supremacy and majesty of the laws and 
government of the United States! 

my dear boy, let my heart ache when it fears for 
his life, as it may; still I am willing, and proud 


that your father is of those who strive in behalf of ‘ 


vvernment—a government, which, however 


t! g 
f 


imperfect it may be argued to be, is still, by the 


its 


testimony of those who have from every nation 2 


under the sun, fled here for home and shelter, 
demonstrated to be the best government on earth ! 

“That God evinces the principle of love, in per- 
mitting the punishment of civil strife to fall upon 
our nation, will, I am-convineed, be fully evident 
future. History proves that heaven often 
f ms along the road of human progress 
even against their will. And I believe the ulti- 
mate result of this war will be to cradually enlarge 
the boundaries of individual freedom; and conse- 
quently to increase the ability to develop human 


” 


ties to a fuller culture and higher exercise ! 


in the 


nati 


rees 


capa | 
Aw intelligent farmer being asked if his horses 
were well matched, replied, “ Yes, they are matched 
first rate; one of them is willing to do all the work, ‘ 
aad the other is willing that he should. ; 


I am willing, 


) pays a forfeit. 
cated is similarly punished. 
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The Cripple Bor. 


BY LYDIA PEIRCE. 
I went out this morning, mothe 
Where the sehool- 
For I thought, in wat 
To while an hour away 
They tossed the ball, the 
They climbed the *o 
And many things they did 
That your boy ne'er will do 
While I watched them 
1 tried not to repine; 
But, tears would come I knew 
Such joys could ne’er be mine 
I loved to see them nd run, 
To watch their no 
And the music of the 
Gave a quiet joy to me 
Till they came and mocked m 
And then, I can’t te! 
I felt as though my heart 
Ere they should see n 
And I held my hea 
And slowly limped 
Leaving the boys, wh 
To enjoy their merry } 
I limped home here to y 
To hear of that bright « 
Where there i 
Where there's no 


at play, 
ir joyous sports, 


ys were 
r the 
y jamped the rope, 
ik 


sk” too, 


mother, 
ne, 


} 
there, al 


ap a 


av 


rry laugh, 


mother, 
iw y 


sht break, 


1 me, 
y 
mother, 
ne 


vy torey 


mine 


Parloy Amusements. 


THE HER. 


) The enterprising in 


PORK BUTY 


' 
Pork Bateher’s busi 


lividual who has purchased 


<the stock and good-will of the 
( lu 
d 1] 


n addressing one of the 


ness—in other words, tl tor of the Game— 


‘says, “IT have just kil who'll take some 
of it from 


) players, “* Will you ?” 


me?” The 


The latter replies in the affirmative. The Pork 
asks him, what part he will tuke? 
The answer is according to the taste of the pur- 
chaser; as a hand, a leg, a cheek, the feet, &e. 

This is merely forfeit trap for the unwary. 
SThe secret is, that whatever part of the pig you 
2name, you must touch the corresponding part of 
>your own person. Failing in this, you pay @ 
forfeit. 


Jutcher then 


I'VE BEEN TO MARKET. 7 

The company being formed into a cirele, one of 
the players says to his neighbor on the left,— 

> “T've been to market.” 

The neighbor inquires,— 

“ What have you bought 

“A coat, a dress, a nosegay, a shoe;” 


in fact 


anything that may come into the head of the eus‘o 


mer, provided he be able, on pronouncing the werd, 
to touch an article such as he has named. Whoe- 
ever neglects or is unable to perform this ceremony, 
Naming an article previously indi- 
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Remember the Heedy. 


BY J. BE. M’c. 

“ Mother, see how nicely Suzy’s new shoes fit,” 
said Gracie, as she finished lacing the dainty 
buskins over the little one’s feet. “What shall I 
do with these old shoes? They are pretty well 
worn out, I think.” 

“You might as well take the strings out and 
drop them into the range. Such things look un- 
sightly thrown away, and they can be of no use, 
I'm sure.” 

Ah, mother, if you could see that pair of little 
blue feet in the alley yonder, as they patter over 
the cold, bare floor, you would feel that even these 
well-worn shoes would be a boon indeed to the little 
sufferer, Especially in seasons like these, when 
want is pressing doubly sore on the very poor, 
should every housekeeper remember the direction 
of Christ to his disciples, “Gather up all the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost.” Though he had just 
created food for five thousand people; and though 
able to command the resources of the entire uni 
verse, he chose to teach bis people in all ages, not 
to undervalue or waste the smallest portion of his 
favors. 

“The poor ye have always with you, and when- 
soever ye will ye may do them good.” This is a 
legacy the ascended Saviour has left his church on 
earth, even His sorrowing, afflicted ones, “‘ The 
poor shall never cease out of the land,” says the 
great lawgiver, “therefore I command thee to 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to the poor 
and to the needy,”—and hear also the precious 
promise annexed, “ for this thing the Lord thy God 
shall bless thee in all thy works, and in all thou 
puttest thine hand unto.” Oh, it is safe to have the 


Lord for a paymaster, and they that give to the ‘ 


poor lend to Him, 

The best way to keep the “ moths and rust” from ‘ 
destroying-old garments, is to distribute them ¢ 
among the poor. Every mistress of a house should ‘ 
make herself familiar with the suffering in humbler ¢ 
walks of life, and she will never be at a loss where . 
to bestow her bounty. It will rather be a source ‘ 
of regret, that she must leave so much still un-: 
relieved ; for with the revenue of a prince, even the ‘ 
true philanthropist will still see before him vast 
fields of sorrow and destitution that he has not the‘ 
means of relieving. Such acts of charity bring the 
sweetest pleasure which the heart can know. Said 
the noble Howard, as he brought a cluster of 
grapes to cool the parched lips of a dying soldier, 
“ What a joy it is to do good to even the bodies of 
men.” No one need want for opportunities of 
experiencing this pleasure, Just “keep a look out 
and sooner or later the time will come for doing 
the good deed.” ¢ 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Purr Paste.—The art of making puff paste con- 
(sists in keeping the dough firm and cool, at the 
same time that it is thoroughly kneeded; if it be- 
comes at all warm and sticky, it will never be 
light; it should be skilfully handled, and made in 
a cool place; also baked in a moderately quick 
oven. 





Frrep Rice.—Any cold rice left from dinner, or 
prepared for that purpose, may be made out with 
the hands or a spoon into cakes about an inch 
thick, dipped in an egg-and-flour batter, and fried 
a handsome brown in the frying-pan, with a small 
piece of butter. 

Cop Fisa.—By the following plan a good dish 
may be made from any kind of cold fish :—Free the 
fish from the bone, and cut into small pieces. Sea- 
son this with onions and parsley chopped, and salt 
and pepper. Beat two eggs well with a tablespoon- 
ful of catsup. Mix the whole together with the 
fish, and put it in a baking-dish with two or three 
small slices of bacon over it. Bake before the fire 
in a Dutch oven. Serve with melted butter or 
oyster sauce, 


Ink Spots, HOW TO TAKE OUT OF LINEN oR 
Caico.—Cut a lemon in half, and press the stained 
part close over one half of the lemon, until it is wet 


with the juice. Then place on it a hot iron, and 
the spots will soon disappear. 





To Remove Strains rrom tae Hanps.—Rub the 
hands well with pumice-stone, or with the juice of 
a lemon ; or, take one ounce of prepared coral and 
four ounces of lemon juice; dissolve the coral in the 
lemon juice, and keep well corked. Apply it with 
a sponge two or three times a day. It is quite 
harmless, and may be relied on. 


Yorxsaire Hontine Puppine.—One pound rai- 
sins, stoned and cut; one pound fresh beef-suet, 
shred very fine; five eggs, half-pound currants, 
four spoonfuls of fine flour, some good milk, a cup 
of brandy, nutmeg and sugar to your taste. Butter 
a basin, and tie a cloth very tightly round it. Let 
it boil four hours, at least. 





To Maxe Russian Cream.—A pint of cream, 
the juice of a lemon, and sugar to sweeten to your 
taste, beaten to a strong froth, and flavored with 
vanilla or cordial. For the meringues, beat the 
whites of six eggs for twenty minutes; add to them 
six tablespoonsuls of sifted sugar. Bake the cakes, 
or rather dry them, about three hours in a very 
cool oven. 
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Orance Cagesecaxr.—A quarter of a pound of 2 Lewon Cuersecake.—A quarter of a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, three eggs, aS butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a wine-glass 
wine-glass of milk or cream, two ounces of . ponge- of milk or cream, two ounces of sponge-cake, three 
cake, the rind of one orange grated, half a RAHENNE, ¢ eggs, the grated rind of one and juice of half a 
one tablespoonful of brandy, or two of rose water.¢ lemon, Slice the cake, and pour over it the milk 
Pour the milk or cream over the sponge-cake toSor cream. Beat the butter and sugar together, and 
moisten it, Then stir together your butter and x ote into it. Mash the sponge-cake very fine, and 
sugar, whisk your eggs, mash the cake very fine,>add to the above. Grate the yellow rind, and 
and mix all together with the liquor and spice.¢ squeeze the juice of half a lemon, and stir in. 
Line your pie-plates with paste, fill with the mix- > Cover the pie-plates with paste, fill with the mix. 
ture, and bake in a moderate oven. S*ture, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


matter. We were to listen in the lecture-room, 

Out-dooy Amusements. » study at home, and spend our lives betwixt book 
— cand bed. This sort of thing was getting us all into 

The stern discipline of the camp and the battle  » state of maudlin sentimentality, Fortunately, a 
field, and the hardships and self-denials at home >? tide of fresh health has set in, and we have our 


incident to a state of war, will do much to destroy 


the love of ease and the effemivacy which were» 
gradually sapping the vigor of our national char- ¢ 
Muscular vigor and true manhood are de-> 


acter. 
veloped by a military drill more effectually than by 
amusements, but the London Telepraph has a good 
article on the influence of out-door sports upon 
Koglish pluck and manhood :— 


“ The real meaning and the lasting charm of ath- < 


letic sports is, that they tend to bring out personal 


hardihood, endurance and pluck; and a show of 
real pluck is immensely dear to the British heart.’ 


It is the pluck of Lord Palmerston that makes so 
strong an appeal to the people. They greet Earl 


Russell with a lustier cheer who remember the tes-¢ 
timony of one of his friends, to the effeet that he‘ 
was plucky enough to say he would take command - 


‘present army of rifle volunteers. We rejoice that 
this is so, and would help on the change in every 
possible way. 

“ The life of the present day is so often lived at 
‘fever heat, it is so rapid and restless, as to produce 

a morbid nervous condition. The mental wear and 

tear is enormous. It is the pace that kills. We 
> need all the aid we can obtain from the country, 
all the “ healthy animaliem” and physique that are 
> to be drawn from sport or play, to strengthen us in 
the struggle. As in social matters we support all 
those means and influences that help in their vari- 
2 ous ways to produce a healthy national life, so we 
> claim all out-of-door sports, pastimes, and athletic 
games as Godsends of good. An old proverb tells 
us that the days spent in the chase are not reckoned 
in our length of life. Those who cannot enjoy the 





of the Channel Fleet at an hour's notice. This isSchase in search of health, or tramp the heather 
really one of the feelings stirring in the bosom of a2 with a gun, we should like to see at the foot-race 
mob when it cheers or hisses under the gallows. < Cand wrestling match, in the cricket-field or gymna- 
The roughs detest a coward under any cireumstan- 2 sium, And we wish the training of this national 
ces, and would willingly hug a man who can die feeling to be in better hands than those of the prize- 
game even on the scaffold. Oneof the most popu-Sring patrons. Bread and theatres was the ery of 
lar books written for years, “Tom Brown,” is so (the Roman people. Ours is bread, education and 
because of its pluckiness, its out-of-door feeling, \out-of-door recreations. Much of the healthiness 
its beartiness and robust English character, One Cand physical beauty of the Greeks was owing to 
of our manliest preachers of muscular Christianity, S their baths and races. We would far rather hear 
too, has been very appropriately called a disciple 2 of the thousands that attend the trial of strength, 
of Thomas Carlisle and Thomas Cribb. Indeed, ° skill, pluck and metal shown at a foot-race, than 
of late years we have been undergoing a reaction 2 read of them crowding to see the performance of 
against the views of life and education that were, Blondin, The one encourages a right admiration 
for a time in the ascendant. People were too > Sof sound manly qualities ; the other feeds a morbid 
rapidly"getting into the over-intelectual state of $ love of false excitement. In Blondin’s case it is 
the child who asked her grandmother what she not only the exhibition of skill, but the suggestion 
should think, and they quite as much needed the >of imminent danger that thrills through the acres 
old lady’s reply, “ My dear, don’t think.” We were fof muslin, and rustles along the leagues of silk 
to live as though mind was everything, and Bishop ° below that bridge of life and death, narrow as the 
Berkeley’s saying was accepted, and there was no 5 one which leads into the Mohammedan Paradise. 
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How to Break Bad Habits. 

Evil habits, though they sometimes become ap- 
parently irresistible, and incurable, and lead many 
clever men into speedy destruction, yet none ever 
become so powerful that they may not be corrected. 
The firm and resolute determination is more than 
half the battle gained. Here is the way to break 
off from pernicious practices. Understand clearly 
the reasons and all the reasons, why the habit is 
injurious. Study the subject till there is no linger- 
ing doubt in your mind. Avoid the places, the 
persons, the thoughts, that lead to temptation. 
Frequent the places, associate with the persons, 
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REPORTS OF MODES, 
By Woods & Schuyler, New York, 69 Worth Se. 
The illustrations of fashions, mentioned below, 
“The Olivia,” and “The Clotilde.” have 
politely supplied for the Home Magazine by the 
eminent New York establishment 
Schuyler, 69 Worth Street, 
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¢ indulge the thoughts that lead away from the temp- 
tation. Keep busy—idleness is the strength of bad 

chabits. Do not give up to the struggle when you 
bave broken your resolution once, twice, ten times, 
a thousand times. That only shows how much 
need there is for you to strive. When you have 
broken your resolution, just think the matter over, 
and endeavor to understand why it was you failed, 
so that you may be upon your guard against a re- 
currence of the same circumstances, Do not think 
it a little nor easy thing that you have undertaken. 
It is a folly to expect to break off a habit in a day, 
which may have been gathering strength in you for 
many years. 


TABLE. 


may rely on being served with the best material 
Cand most approved styles. 


been 


of Woods & < 


These (with another, which we are promised for 


our next nomber,) are chosen from their most 
, recent novelties, for that large class of ladies who 


do not feel disposed to pass immediately from the 


recent styles to the extreme mode which is now be- ¢ 


coming adopted. They will, however, favor us 


with further illustrations, in which the very latest 2 
fashions will be presented, so that all tastes may 


be gratified. 
THE OLIVIA. 


This, as also the companion to it, was sketched 2 


from garments made of light summer fabrics, but 


they are made likewise of silk, either styles being 2 


equally adapted to light cloths or black taffeta. 


THE CLOTILDE 
Possesses a, peculiar elegance; when made in 
black silk, it is a style that bids fair to become a 
its character partakes of 
The ornamentation 


wide-spread favorite ; 
both cloak and mantilla form. 
upon these garments varies according to the taste 
of the wearer. We should remark that embroide- 
ries worked by the needle are widely in favor. 


WE are gratified to have an opportunity of call- 


ing attention to the cloak and mantilla house of 


Messrs. Wood & Schuyler. The firm is one in 
Which taste, energy and enterprise are combined ; 


and from its connections and facilities, the public 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

The costumes represented in the engraving are 
among the most graceful worn this season by small 
children. Girl's dress of plaid silk—under-body of 
white Swiss or mull—very pretty for summer dress. 
Boy in Garibaldi style, with pants of light summer 
cloth, and jacket of plain merino. We have these 
tasteful illustrations from the children’s clothing 
establishment of M. Shoemaker, No. 2 N. Eighth 
street, Philadelphia, (see advertisement on cover, ) 
where ladies can procure, if desired, patterns for 

‘children’s clothing cut in the most careful manner. 
A full assortment of made-up garments, of the best 
material and workmanship, can always be found at 
this establishment; or garments will be cut and 
made to order, 
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The conical stripe is knitted as follows: Knit 
<two stitches, and turn; knit these two, and two 
>more of the black, and turn; continue this, taking 
each time two more stitches of the black, until 
> within two stitehes of the top, and turn; the wool 
¢ will now be at the bottom or wide part of the stripe. 
> Commence again with the black, as in former 
¢ narrow stripe, knitting the two black stitches at_the 


ww 
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4, » top. 

: By a turn, we mean one row, and back again. 

A A BRIOCHE. » The colors for the conical stripe may be blue 

bh) The brioche knitting stitch is simply as follows: ¢ and drab, or any two, or four colors, which assort 
eT Bring the wool forward, slip one; knit two together. S well together, or they may each be different, thus: 








i A brioche® is formed of sixteen straight narrow > white, blue, scarlet, stone-color, bright green, 
: stripes, and sixteen wide stripes, which gradually ¢ crimson, lilac, deep gold color, ruby, white baff, 
‘| decrease in width towards the top or centre of the 5 French blue, and chrysophas green. 

g! cushion, It may be made in three-thread fleecy or When the last conical stripe is finished, it is to 
double German wocl, with ivory or wooden pins,° he knitted to the first narrow stripe, and the brioche 










No. 19, is to be made up with a stiff bottom of mill board, 

Cast on ninety stitches, in black, for the narrow’ apout eight inches in diameter, covered with eloth, 
stripe, and knit two turns; then three turns in gold > Pye top is drawn together, and fastened in the 
color, and two turns again in black. This completes © contre with a tuft of soft wool; but they are gener. 
the narrow stripe. ally preferred with a cord and tassels, as represented 









as illed from its resemblance, in shape, to the in the engraving. It should be stuffed with down, 






well known French cake of that name. or fine combed wool. 











| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Cuamnrns’s Encycworapia. A Dictionary of Universal ¢ Its literary merits are of a high character. Its 
Knowledge for the People. On the basis of the >fulness on American themes, the matter embraced 
latest edition of the German Conversations-Lexicon. >in articles touching our country being mostly 
Illustrated with maps and numerous wood engrav- ¢ : ceailia 4 
ings. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. written on this side of the Atlantic, gives it a par- 

ticular value here. 

By an arrangement with the Messrs. Chambers, [py the pages of this great work we get informa- 
of Edinburgh, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are tion on science, art, mechanics, manufacture, agri- 
the American publishers of their new Encyclopw- ¢ pultare, jurisprudence, history, metaphysics, topo- 
dia, a work sufficiently condensed to be included in ography and geography, medicine, literature, the 
7 | six or seven volumes, yet so copious as to give fine arts, antiquities, biography—in fact, on all the 
under one alphabet clearly expressed information » varied themes of human interest, not in extended 
on every subject, Three volumes have already ¢ disquisitions, but in brief, clear statements, un- 
appeared, bringing the work down to KE, and in Spurdened by the technicalities of the schools. 
addition to these, parts 42 and 43 are issued.c Thecheapnessof Chambers’ Cyclopedia,” brings 
Each part contains sixty-four double column royal ° it within the reach of all. Fifteen cents a number, 
octavo pages, and the price for the parts is fifteen for the amount and quality of the matter given, 



































: cents each. Caat the excellence of paper and printing, is a very 
; The great excellence of this work is conceded by ¢ moderate price. This cheapness adds importance 
} all competent critics. The fact of its preparation \to the work, in bringing it down to the means of 


by the Messrs. Chambers, assisted as they are by >all classes. It deserves, and will, we are sure, at- 
able collaborators in Europe as well as in this ¢ tain a large sale, 

country, is of itself sufficient to give it favor, for a 

familiarity of over thirty years with their many >Manonsr Howrn. A story of to-day. Boston: Tee 
useful, and always carefully produced books and« "” 4 Melds. 

periodicals, has created confidence in the minds of > A story to set you thinking in a vague, unsatis- 
the people. This confidence will be now increased, < factory way, over the problem of human life. It is 
for their Encyclopedia is the most ably constructed >the product of an earnest mind, dealing with 
and perfect of all their works, and is just the book ¢ marred, deformed, and strangely developed men 
for the study and the household, being in itself 0 and women, walking for the most part in shadow, 
library of universal knowledge. and battling with internal enemies. As a story, # 
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NEW 


The varrative is broken 
reads 


Holmes and 


is unskilfully wrought. 
and unsatisfactory; but it will 
not soon forget Margret, Dr. 
Lois is the best drawn character, and 


whoever 
Lois, 
Knowles. 
her presence in the book is like a stream of tender, 
dewy light, across a darkened landscape. Margret 
Howth may The 
superficial novel reader, will not consider, it as of 
but think, 


will, after turning the last page, be very much in 


be called a remarkable book. 


much account; men and women who 


clined to go back, and read over again many pages, 


in order to get deeper down into human nature. 


Eant’s Hems. By the author of “ East Lynne.” 
T. B. Pet i & Brothers 


Tue 
Philadelphia: 
The 


fine constructive 


A well constructed, and interesting novel. 
author writes skilfully and with 
powers, holding the reader’s attention from the 
pening to the close of the story. It deals with 
English life. 

Series. A Primary Geogr 
thod of 

Engravings and 
Allen, Principal of 
hool, West Chester 
tt & Ob. 


Lippincort’s GROGRAPHICAL 
on the Basis of the Object Me 
tion, Illustrated 
Pictorial Maps 

the Chester County 
Pa. Philadelphia: J. B 


phy Instru 
with numerous 
By Fordyce A 
Norma! 8 


Lipp « 


If large, clear type, the whitest of paper and the 
finest of engravings, are things to be desired in a 
school book, then this first book in “ Lippincott's 
Geographical Series,” presents a leading claim to 
favor. As aspecimen of typography, it is nearly 
faultless, The plan of the book is novel, yet strictly 
inductive; and the author's design in the arrange 
ment of his lessons, is so to present natural objects 
to the child’s mind, that he may be led to observe, 
compare, and comprehend what he sees, thus re 
ceiving, at every step of his progress, whatever is 
presented, understandingly, and not into the me 
mory alone. So carefully has this end been kept in 
view, that only the most familiar things of the 
child's daily life are first considered, in lessons 
advancing from the half colloquial to the narrative. 
Thus, the child is first led to note the five senses, 
as the aventies of knowledge; then to observe the 
seasons and their changes; then familiar vegeta 
tion, and domestic animals; then races of people 
inhabiting the earth—all briefly, of course. The 
author then takes his pupil on a journey, showing 
him streams and rivers, portions of land, villages 
and cities, railroads, bridges, mills, furnaces, mining 
and lumbering operations, mountain ranges, steam 
boats, waterfalls, lakes, islands, and shores, so that 
all the leading objects on the earth’s surface are 
offered to the child's mind while it is interested 
and observant. 

Returned from this imaginary journey, which has 
been made through the help of beautifully executed 
engravings on every page, the pupil is next shown 
& map, representing many things seen in his jour- 
ney. And now, he is prepared to be interested in 
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in outline, with mountain ranges, boundaries of 
states and countries, principal rivers and capitals, 
indicated, 
containing, besides what we have just said, a rep- 
resentation of something peculiar to the state or 


These maps are pictorial, each one 


country ;—As in Pennsylvania, farms, manufacto- 
ries, the rattle-snake 
and wild turkey; in New York, flour mills, grain 
growing, canals, railroads, dairy farms, the deer 
in Kentucky, wheat, tobacco, corn, 
Maine, ship building, lumbering, saw 


coal mines, iron furnaces, 


and bear; 
hemp; it 
mills, the moose and deer. And so, this localizing 
of industries, animals and things peculiar to differ- 
ent parts of the earth, goes on, and the pupil blends 
with simple outline geography a large amount of 
information, pleasantly given, and sure to remaiu 
fixed. 

In our brief reference to the peculiar features of 
Mr. Alle 


rents can 


n’s Primary Geography, teachers and pa 


see in it, a new and valuable auxiliary 


to education. So much depends on beginning 
ldren, that too great importance 
This 


not possessed 


right with little ch 
cannot be given to primary books. one, it 


has features of excellence 


strikes us, 


by any other now in use. 


wr of “The Re 
Ticknor 


the auth 


By 


yuntry Parson.” 


Letsuns Hours in Town. 


creations of a ( Boston 
Fields 
Genial, sensible, and philosophic, the “ Country 
Parson,” while making you better acquainted with 
human nature, and, consequeutly, with yourself, 
bears you up into a region of healthy thought. If 
he unveil your weaknesses, it is so kindly done that 


but feel 
You draw to his side, 


you are neither burt por discouraged; 
stronger and more hopeful. 
bosom, and 


assured that a warm heart beats in his 


accept him as a friend. 


* Leisure Hours in Town,” contains several pa- 
pers which have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
rhe of 
People who carry Weight,” “Concerning People of 


’ « Concerning 


most noticeable these are “Concerning 


whom more might bave been Made,’ 
the Sorrows of Childhood,” and “ Concerning Veal.” 

As a frontispiece to the volume, we have a por- 
trait of the author, A. H. Boyd. The clear, strong 
eye, mild, but firm face, and well balanced head, in 
no way disappoint your ideal of the “Country Par- 
son.” He cannot give us too many books, if he 
writes on in the vein that distinguishes the first 
three volumes with which he has favored the read- 


ing public. 


Caper Lire at West Port. By an Officer of the U.S.A 
With an Historical and Descriptive Sketch of West 
Boston: 7. O. H. P. 


Point, by Benson J. Lossing. 

Burnham. 

This entertaining narrative of Cadet Life, is by a 
graduate of West Point, now an officer in the 
United States army; and, in a pleasant way, gives 
us an insight into the discipline and routine of that 


a study of the maps themselves, which are merely ) famous military school, and of the social life of the 
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cadets. The writer tells his story in that lively, ? cles, from the days of Eseulapius down to the times 

picturesque manner, which is so charming to the ‘ of Sir Astley Cooper and Abernethy. Private munu- 

reader. The book cannot fuil to have a run, par- ) script, tradition, and college record, bave all fur- 

ticularly at this time. ‘nished something to the book, thus giving it a 

) freshness and piquancy that all classes of readers, 

< but especially those of the medical profession, wil] 

> enjoy. 

This is an excellent story, and well told. It has We have the contents in a summary, thus :— 
the additional merit of white paper and clear‘ «There are chapters on rich physicians and poor 
typography, not always to be had in a cheap novel, > physicians—on fees; recipés for securing large 
The publisher believes in giving a good dress to 4 ¢ ones, and amusing instances of their entire loss— 
geod book, 2 on generous and parsimonious patients, and how to 
Smanage both—on Doctors in love and Doctors’ 
> quarrels and duels—on nervous and imaginative 
, . ? ¢ patients, and their treatment—on Female pbysi- 

Uniform in style with the last named book, we cians, and literary physicians—on the vices and the 
have a novel from the pen of Mrs. Hall, so well > virtues of Doetors—on apothecaries and hospitals— 
known for her “Sketches of Irish Character.” As on court physicians and country Doctors—on ee- 
a story writer, she has great power. Her trath to > centric and speculative physicians—on Quacks— 
nature, and the deep pathos she throws into many Son experimental physicians—on failures and sue- 
scenes, lends fascination to her pages, This fine > cesses—on medicines, instruments, and epitaphs— 
atocy appeared in St. James's Magazine, of which 2 indeed, on every topic and matter in any way re- 
ahe is editor, and we are pleased to see it in buok 5 lating to the profession, this book is most entertain- 
form. (ing and amusing.” 

History or rae Unrrep States, from the Discovery of? There is feeble thrust at homeropathy, in an 
America to the Inauguration of President Lincoln. attempt to class this system of medicine with 
For the use of Schools. Compiled from authentic 5 quackeries; but it is so feeble as to be harmless. 
sources. By William Roberts. Philadelphia: Sower, >The author evidently hesitated in his thrust, and 
Barnes & Co. ¢ turned bis lance aside. 

The many years in which Mr. Roberts has been 2 
connected with our public schools as a teacher, and $ Trarn’s Unton Spercues. Delivered in England During 
his large experience in educational matters, give 2 the Present American War. By Charles Francis 
him a peculiar fitness for the preparation of a book ¢ Train, of Boston, U. 8. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peter- 
like this, Its style is very clear, the language ) %" ¢ Brothers. 
being so well chosen as to convey ideas and im- Q 
pressions of things with exactness to the mind. 
This is a great merit. Some writers of books of 
instruction, are betrayed into the weakness of a 
literary display, just so far detracting from their 
performances. Mr. Roberts has wisely avoided 
this error, and given his carefully outlined history 
in well constructed, terse, but lucid sentences. 

The history is divided into sections, with num- 
bered paragraphs. The first section gives a brief 
account of early discoveries and attempted settle- 
ments. The next section embraces the bistory of 
po perenne tne ele orn reewk wes awe A Poputar Treatise on Dearwess: Its Causes and Pre- 
preaas wren of the thirteen original colonies. °  yontion. By Drs. Lighthill. Edited by E. Bunford 
This is followed by the French war, the Americans Lighthill, M. D. With illustrations. New York: 
Revolution, the Confederation of States, the adop- 2 Carleton. 
tion of the Constitution, and the Federal Union, ¢ 4 : 
with a succinct account of every Presidential Ad- > So many persons are afflicted with deafness of 
ministration to the termination of the year 1860. ¢ ene er both cars, end so many more ave ia dang 


We regard this book as well adapted for schools, ¢ of a like trouble from neglect or abuse of the organs 


and hope to see it largely introduced. 5 of hearing, that a popular treatise, such as the one 
2now before us, becomes a public benefit. It is 

A Boox Anout Doctors. By J. Cordy Jeaffreson, author 5 written with method and clearness. Fret, the an- 
of “ Novels and Novelists,” “Crewe Rise,” ete. Re- 2 atomy and physiology of the ear are briefly given; 
printed from the English edition. New York: then the causes of deafness; followed by an ae- 
Cartston, SPASeone pees. . Prien 9.60, > count of the diseases of the external and internal ear; 
This is a delightful volume, full of amusing and ¢a rational treatment of deafness; the prevention 
suggestive anecdotes, gathered in professional cir- 5 of deafness; sympt of di of the ear; and 


Tax Ovp Lieurenant AND His Son. By Norman Macleod. 
Boston: 7. O. H. P. Burnham. 


Can Wrone se Ricur? By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Boston: 
T. O. H. P. Burnham. 


v, 


These eighty-eight pages of Train’s speeches and 
articles on American affairs (price twenty-five 
cents), will be sure to meet with a rapid sale. All 
(the profits derived therefrom will go to the suppors 
Sof The London American, a paper representing 
2American ideas and interests. This paper has 
Sdone much towards the promulgation of the truth 
din regard to our country in England, during the 
¢ past year, and thus weakened the power of those 
¢ enemies to civil freedom who sought to involve two 
¢ powerful Christian nations in a bloody war. 
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a review of some of the popular remedies for deaf- ‘ 
ness. The book is written in a style free from tech- 
nicalities, and conveys, in an interesting manner, a 
large amount of information that should be known 
by every one. Familiarity with its contents would 
save many from a life-long infirmity. 


T. 0. H. P. Burnbam, of Boston, has published 
in a neat pocket edition, (price ten cents,) the 
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“ Constitution of the United States ; Declaration of 
Independence; and Farewell Ad- 
dress.” The same publisher bas in press a transla- 
tion of the “Koran, or Mohammedan Bible ;” also, 
of “The Zeud-Avesta” (Parsee or Persian Fire- 
worshippers), “The Vedas,” (Hindoo) “ The Book 
of Kings,” (Chinese) and ** The Edda,” (Scandina- 


Washington's 


vian.) 
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EDITORS’ 


“SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS SIGH IN 
THANKING GOD.” 

It is probably much better to thank Him so, than 
not to thank Him at all; but if He were less than 
the infinite God—if His loving kindness and His ten- 
der mercies were not the unfathomable ocean which 
they are, would He accept such thank offerings as 
He does—so small, puny, imperfect ? 

There are in the world men and women enough, 
who never speak of God without a shadew on their 
faces, and a sigh on their lips: whose whole idea 
of their Maker, and Father, and Preserver, seems 
to be one of darkness, amazement, fearfulness and 
gloom. 

We believe that the rewards and penalties of 
good and evil doing do not end with this life; we 
recognize the awful fact of sin in the world—of 
human depravity, and the salvation that came by 
Jesus Christ. We believe that God is the eternal 
enemy of all evil—that He has for it neither com- 
placency nor indifference, but wrath and judgment. 
But because He is a just and true God—because He 
hates all iniquity, and hates it not only for its own, 
but for our sakes—because of all the pain and 
anguish it has brought upon us, is He less to us the / 
tender, loving Father, whom we should name with 
joy—whom we should thank with gladness ? 

“Clouds and darkness are round about Him, 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of‘ 
His throne” 

Bat, because of these words, did the sweet singer 
of the Hebrews love his God the less? Are not bis 
psalms like islands, which the soul finds in its 
journeying over the great ocean of life; where it 
easts anchor during the storm, and rests secure < 
ander the shadow of the great trees, breathing the 
airs of sweet spices—the tender, loving thougths of 
dod? 

Did not thelight of God's countenance shine bright 
upon the soul of David, the son of Jesse—was He 
to him only the God of Sinai—the God of thunder- 
ings, and lightnings, and awful voices ? 

There are people who seem to think that they 
best serve God by carrying a solemn face; by 
sighings and shakings of the head; by creating, < 
wherever they go, an atmosphere of depression 
and despondency, which they seem to believe is the > 
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only one in which any Christian virtues can get 
or itself. Now, what a 


narrow, low, warped conception is this of God—a 


nourishment develop 


conception which is refuted by every sunbeam 
which flashes its golden laugh over the earth—by 
every flower which lifts its enamelled vase from the 
ground. 

This doleful, sighing, lugubrious habit, which so 
many good people fall into, does a vast deal of 
harm to the religion they profess. Where do they 
get any authority for it? Not from the Bible, 
certainly, nor from those other “‘sweet scriptures” 
in the sky and earth. It isa shame for a mother 
to chill the tender heart 
gloomy, repellant ideas of God and Heaven; it is 


of her child with such 
no wonder that the young, living soul, turns away 
with a shudder from the dark and gloomy views 
which are too frequently presented to it; no wonder 
that Heaven is to so many little shrinking hearts a 
meeting-house, of eternal sitting still 
It is not God’s fault, but sin 


great cold 
and psalm singing. 
and satan’s, that the road which leads from earth 
to Heaven bas many thorns, many struggles, many 
sacrifices; but the God who appoints the way, is a 
“God of Love.” 
those words 


Sound with what plummet of 


thought you can; compass them with your finest 
and highest conceptions of tenderness, then see how 
infinitely you fall below this grand central truth. 
Dear reader, whatsoever be your sorrows, whatso- 
ever be the trials and the sacrifices you have to 
sigh over in your earthly life, there is One you 
may be glad and rejoice for—One you may ever name 
with thankfulness and cheer, and that is your God. 
With is darkness, nor gloom, nor 
despondency. In the great Heaven of Eternal 
Love there is a place for you—open to receive you; 


Him, no 


go in with gladness, and as you walk along the 
days which lay the foundations of the years, let 
your heart be full of thankfulness because of your 
Father in Heaven. Let the thought of Him be the 
chime of silvery bells in your soul—the sweet psalm 
which is a faint, far-off echo of the one that the 
angels sing—the joyful thought about which buds 
and blossoms the fairest and traest of your hop s. 
and bring te God your thank offering with sinilcs, 


not with sighing. V. F. T. 
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MAY. tears; and so the terrible stroke falls on homes 
The birds and the buds sing and swell with 5 throughout the land. 
their own story, After long waiting—for we always ¢ «Wounded and killed.” Every name in that 
wait long for May, through weary days of mist and 5 jist is a lightning stroke to some heart, and breaks 
leaden cloud, through dull, chill days, when there like thunder over eome home! and falls a long, 
is no promise in sky or earth, she is here at last, S black shadow upon some hearthstone. 
with the ravishing joy of sunlight in her face— It is a year that we have seen those lists from 
with the sweet and precious promises on her lips; < time to time in the newspapers. God be thanked 
for May is the year’s poet of promise, and she sings > that they have been as few and short as they have; 
to us of the flowers and the fruits—of the gold and < and God be thanked that we seem now to be walk. 
yellow flagons of tulips—of the great rubies of ing on the hills of the morning, and that we say to 
roses—of the stars of daisies—of the drowsily «gach other in hopeful voices, “when the war is 
ewinging bells—of honeysuckle—of the purple ‘ over,” 
enamelling of mignonette—of the azure shells of > We look off to the future, not as we did last May, 
violets——and, most wondrous of all, the great,‘ with fear and shuddering, but with hope and trust; 
luscious, stately lilies, born in the waters, and ¢that the thunder of the cannon, the tramp of the 
sleeping on the stream, and making great lakes of S soldier, the @ash of arms, and the beating of drams, 
white pearl in July moonlight. shall soon be over in our land; and that we shall 
And she sings to us, too, this poet of promise, of ¢ sit down under our own vine and fig tree, a nation 
the sweet nectars of fruit that lie in the budding > unbroken, united and free ! v. FO? 
branches and the kindling vines—of berries which ¢ vals 
shall hang their pendants of ruby and jet among the 5 «JANUARY AND MAY.” 
green leaves—of the great round goblets of apples,? we eannot say much as to the attractiveness of 
whose cheeks shall be burned into russet and crim- \ guy steel eugraving ; but, the most attractive things 
son by the long kisses of the summer—of the pears, > 4 not always convey the highest lessons. The 
that shall drop their great vases of green and gold  nyiden, tempted for gold or position to waste the 
on the autumn grass—of the peaches, whose velvet ° weet wine of ber young life in a marriage with 
oups shall be scarred with flames caught from Sep- ‘ frosty age, will think more soberly touching the 
tember suns; and of the purple plums, which hang 2 realities of such a union, after looking at our 
in royal ripeness among the leaves. And these are ¢ ijustration. The artist has done his work well. 
the promises that May sings, amid the sweet laugh- 5 vidiaen 
ter of her eyes and lips, for her muse is a joyous 2 @ The fine poem, “ To Give is to Live,” pub- 
one; and the bays.of the year’s morning wave fresh lished in our March number, was written by Rev. 
and green on her dewy forehead. CH. W. Parker, of New Bedford, Mass., and origi- 
Her path is the path of the victor, for the winter S nally appeared in the Boston Congregationalist. 
has gone to its silent palaces in the far off Aretio— 0 We did not know its authorship when we copied it 
gone silent, chained, conquered; and May has into the Home Magazine. 
arisen, and sings the victories of the spring—the > deel 








promise of the summer! Vv. FT. A CONTRAST. 
- ¢ Professor Hart, in his sensible address on the 
“WOUNDED AND KILLED. S* Mistakes of Educated Men,” draws this instruc. 


It takes but a little space in the columns of the 2 tive contrast between two classes of men who are 
daily papers; but, oh! what long household stories ¢ to be met with in all communities, He says — 


and biographies are every one of these strange) « There are two friends, gentlemen of large 
names that we read over and forget. means, whose estates and whose annual incomes 
“Wounded and killed!” Some eyo reads the Sare about equal. One of these is always short of 
name to whom it is dear as life, and some heart is sem ae Ace Agen on ee = yt 4 
oo ongest credit he can command, 0 when 7 
struck or broken with the blow made by that name ling been to besvew mrenap to tahe-Rin on 
among the list. really has to make as many turns and shifts to get 
It's owr Henry, or ovr John, owr James, or our < along as if he were poor. All simply because he 
Thomas, that lies with his poor broken limbs at the >lives just twelve months on the wrong side of 


hospital, or white, still and ghastly face on the cfertune. The other man, whose annual income 
battle field. Alas! for the eyes that read; alas! and expenses are about the same as those of his 
he b hat feel! neighbor, never has an open account, buys every- 
for the hearts that feel! , Sthing for cash, always has plenty of money in his 
“He was my pretty boy, that I’ve sung to sleep ‘ pocket, and a plenty more in bank, and is apparently 
so many times in my arms!” says the peor mother, 2without a care in the world, so far as money 
bowing her head in anguish that cannot be uttered. ¢ meen ee » nn epee = a heed 
“ cm son the right side of his income. 
He was my brave, aoble husband, the father of men have equal resonrces. In. the course of thelr 
my little orphan children !” sobs the stricken wife. § hives they spend about equal amounts. Yet the one 
“ He was my darling brother, that I loved so, that >is always poor and harrassed, the other is always 


> 


I was so proud of,” murmurs the sister, amid ber ¢ rick, and at his ease.” 
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PREMIUMS FOR IS62. 
Our Premiums for 1862 are, beyond all question, the most beautiful and desirable yet offered by any maga 
zine. They are lar i photographs, (15 by 10 inches) executed in the highest style of the art, of imaguili- 
cent English and Fren gravings, four in number, as follows :— 


I1SGLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. By Hernive. 
IL THE SOLDIER IN LOVE, 
IL DOUBTS. 

IV - HEAVENLY CONSOLATION, 


The prices ofthe ongramings from which these splended photographs have heen made, are, for the first-named 
picture, $10; for the sec . $9; for the third, $10; and for the fourth, $5. We give these prices, in order that the 
true excilence and valug of the premiums may be understood. Herring's “ Glimpse of an English Homestead,” 
is one of the celebrated pictures of the day, and has won the admiration of al! lovers of artin Europe and 
America; while the three engravings are favorites with connoisseurs everywhere. 

“ The Soldier in Lovey? is half humorous, half serious, representing an old moustache m the toils of a young 
and handsome belle, to whom he is trying to make himself both useful and agreeable. 

“ Doubts” is a picture that teaches a deep moral lesson. The artist presents a group of four persons—two 
sisters, an aged grandmother, and a Jover of one of the sisters. The title * Doubts” gives the emotion excited 
in the lover's mind, as he contrasts the worldliness and love of ornament in his betrothed, with the angelic 
self-forgetfulness of her sister, who comes forth sustaining the feeble steps of an azed grandmother. The 
picture tells its 80 perfectly, thata single glance takes in the impressive moral it is designed to teach. 
As a work of art, it is one of high merit. 

The fourth picture, « Heavenly Consolation.” represents an invalid supported by her sister, listening to con- 
solations from the Holy Word.as read by a minister. Itis atender and touching picture, exquisitely grouped. 
The face of the beautiful invalid is full of patience and religious hope,and you feel, as you gaze upon it, that 
she is indeed drinking of heavenly consolation. ’ 

We repeat, that our Premiums are, beyond all question. the most beantiful and desirable yet offered by any 
magazine, and those who secure them, will possess impressions from true works of art, that will grow more 
beautiful to the eye, the longer they are possessed and examined. ° 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF THE EDITORS. 

So many of the readers of the Home Magazine have expressed a desire to have the Portraits of the Editors, 
that we have arranged with a Photographer to furnish them of the popular size known as the Carte de Visite, 
and will send them to any of our readers at cost, viz: 15 cents each portrait, postage free. Send stamps or the 
coin, as most convenient. 
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BASKET OF ACORNS AND PINE CONFS. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 





SLIPPER. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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IE tNGLISH WALKING 


From the Cloak and Mantilla Establishment of WOODS & SC 
No. 6% Worth Street, New York. 
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THE McCLELLAN. 


From the Cloak and Mantilla Establishment of WOODS & SCHUYLER, 
No. 69 Worth Street, New York. See page 376. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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Dress of light blue challie, trimmed with folds of blue silk. 
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Rich green and white plaid silk skirt ; white corsage, and 
bretelles and belt of green corded silk 








